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She took endless pains to look her loveliest, but 
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A man, in his tenderness, can strike a blow 
at the happiness of a pretty woman; for she 
knows that a tired look means an old look. 


So it’s never too early to start using Skin Deep 











faithfully day and night. Skilfully blended 
with oils closely resembling the natural ones 


in your complexion, Skin Deep is really 


good for your skin. It’s a lovely, lasting powder 


base by day and a rich skin food by night. Sf e @) | 


BEAUTY CREAM 


FOR DAY AND NIGHT USE 


ATKINSON S OF OLD BON D STREET, w.i ASD 19-36 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Right Hon. Lord Rotherwick, D.L., J.P. 





HAMPSHIRE 


Between Basingstoke and Reading 
Adjoining and near the main London road at Hook and adjacent to the villages of Rotherwick and Newnham. 
The highly important Freehold, Agricultural Portions of the 


TYLNEY HALL ESTATE, ABOUT 3,260 ACRES 


TWELVE WELL-KNOWN i 
DAIRY AND MIXED 
HOLDINGS 
With good houses and well 
equipped buildings 
including 
TYLNEY HOME FARM 
413 ACRES 
the home of the Tylney 
attested Guernsey Herd 
WEST END FARM 
163 ACRES, and 
MONEY’S FARM 78 ACRES 
ALL WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION. 

Many delightful Period 
Houses and Cottages 
including the Old Rectory, 
West End Cottage. Park- 
land. Market gardening and 


frontage land in Rotherwick 
and Hook. 


15 Cottages and 2 Lodges, 
many suitable for conversion. 





WEST END FARM 


650 acres ‘of heavily 
stocked woodland mainly 
oak. 





1,666 acres only are let 
and produce about £2,705 


, . per annum. 
THE OLD RECTORY -- WEST END COTTAGE 


For Sale by Auction in about 60 Lots locally in September. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SEAUGHTER & MAY, 18, Austin Friars, E.C.2. 
Resident Agent : G. R. SHIELD, Esq., F.S.I., The Estate Office, Tylney Hall, Rotherwick, Hants. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars and plan 2/6 per copy when ready. 


EAST SUSSEX 


24 miles from Hailsham, 53 miles from Eastbourne, 15 miles from Lewes. London 58 miles. 


GLYNLEIGH, HANKHAM 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPACT FREEHOLD PROPERTY OF 352 ACRES 


The attractive period country house of Elizabethan origin. 











Three reception rooms, bil- < 
liards and gun room, 8 princi- 
pal bed and dressing rooms, 
4 secondary bedrooms, 4 staff 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Five turret rooms (suitable 
for conversion into bathroom 
or dressing room). Compact 
offices. Central heating. Main 
water and electricity. Septic 
tank drainage. 

Beautiful grounds. Walled 
tne LP = kitchen gardens, glasshouses. 
erase a sie , Stabling. Garage. Two cot- 
k tages. Two lodges. 

In all 74 ACRES 
Vacant Possession subject to service occupation of the cottage, one lodge, and tenancy of one lodge. 


NEW BARN FARM, 127 ACRES. FARMHOUSE AND A PAIR OF COTTAGES. ALL LET 
Glynleigh Marshes 87 acres and Honeycrocks Marshes of 62 acres. Glynleigh Cottages. 
For Sale by Auction locally as a whole or in 5 Lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. RIVINGTON & SONS, 1, Fenchurch Buildings, E.C.3. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. A. BURTENSHAW & SON, Hailsham, Sussex. Particulars 1/-. 


“Tha, 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 scanerin tgREaE: oa don. 
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CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPT 


ON, 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


LEEDS, YEOVIL, 


W.1 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





By Auction in September, unless previously sold privately. 


WEST SUFFOLK 


Situate in the best residential district near Bur 





illustrated particulars (2/-) from the Joint Auction 
AND STAFF, Newmarket (Tel. 2229), or H. C. 
Edmunds (Tel. 

1, Queen Victoria Street, Lond 


WOLTON, F.A.|1., 
366); or Solicitors: Messrs. CLIFFORD-TURNER & co., 


y St. Edmunds. 


The small well-timbered 
Residential and Sporting 
Estate of 
LITTLE HAUGH 
with its Queen Anne 
Residence of exceptional 
charm set amidst a pleas- 
antly timbered park, farm 
and woodlands. It contains 
hall, 3 reception, 11 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, self-contained ser- 
vants’ quarters. Main elec- 
tricity. Central heating. 
Easily maintained gardens 
and park-like grounds. 
Four modern cottages. 
In all some 181 ACRES 
eers: JACKSON-STOPS 
Bury St. 


on. 





Auction Wednesday, yep 
TH HISTORIC SMALL RESIDE 


fa Sicotion, rd J. H. McNeil, Esq. 


GIPPING "LONE, GIPPING, SUFFOLK 


Stowmarket 44 miles, Bury 
St. Edmunds 11 miles, 
Ipswich 16 miles. 


Dating from 15th century. 
Perfectly restored and 
modernised. Hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom, 6 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
servants’ quarters. Main 
electricity and power. 
Attractive gardens. Garage. 
Barn. Modern bungalow. 
Two arable fields (let), 


in all about 11 ACRES 





Illustrated ge me from the Solicitors: WILLIS & WILLIS, 51, Chancery 


Lane, W.C.2 


Newmarket (Tel. 2229). 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High Street, 





Auction, Thursday, August 14 


WARWICK-OXON BORDERS 
Banbury 6 miles, Stratford-on- Avon 15 miles, 
Ww iv AL ANT POSSESSION 
THE SMITHY, SHENINGTON 
occupying a fine position 550 feet up with magnificent views. 
Hall, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 
domestic offices. Co.'s electric light and water. Garage. 
Terraced gardens with tennis court. Stone-built cottage. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1'. ACRES 
Solicitor: R. ADDINGTON INGLE, ESQ., 7, Old King 
Street, Bath. Auctioneers: JACKSON- STOPS AND 
TAFF, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6). 


Auction, Wednesday, August 13 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 
Well situated near the beach. 
The attractive Modern Residence VERICA, HILL- 
FIELD ROAD, SELSEY, NEAR CHICHESTER 

Chichester 3 miles. 

3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, separate w.c., excellent domestic offices. Telephone. 
Main water, electricity and gas. Modern drainage. 
Pleasant walled garden. Garage. VACANT POSSESSION, 
Solicitors: Messrs. RAPER & CO., 55, West Street, 
Chichester. Auctioneers’ Offices: JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443). 





Entrance hallway, 





lands and some marsh, 


CLAVA LODGE is a most substantial and comfortable residence. 


AUCTION ABOUT THE END OF AUGUST 
(as a whole or in three divisions) 


3 bathrooms, etc. Gardener's cottage. 


are let. 


blue hares and rabbits. 


Fishing in the Nairn—one of the best stretches. 


Inverness (Inverness 1290). 


THE ESTATES OF CLAVA, CROYGORSTON AND DRUMORE OF CANTRAY 


In the Counties of Inverness and Nairn near to Culloden Moor. 


Comprising 7,698 ACRES of which some 6,000 acres are grouse moor, about 1,400 acres cultivated lands, 211 acres wood- 
The whole forming a most attractive Residential Agricultural and Sporting Estate. 


Four reception rooms, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 
About 330 ACRES of the Agricultural Lands are in hand. The remainder of the farms with excellent houses and buildings 
CLAVA, CROYGORSTON AND CANTRAY MOORS OF SOME 6,000 ACRES have not been shot during the 


war years, but in 1939 a bag of 358 grouse was obtained together with partridges, woodcock, snipe and large bags of 


Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel. 31941), and JAMES STYLES 
AND WHITLOCK, of 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1 (Regent 0911). Solicitors: FRASER & ROSS, 





Auction, Thursday, August 14 


SNOWDONIA, NORTH WALES 


THE 


FAMOUS ROCK CLIMBERS’ HOTEL. 


PEN-Y-GWRYD HOTEL, NANTGWYNANT, CAERNARVON 
A fully licensed Free House 

main roads from the 
sea level in the 


Situate at the 
Bettws-y-coed, 


junction of the 


some 900 ft. above heart 





Containing 
smokeroom and bar, sitting 
room, 


basins h. and ¢.), 3 
rooms, 3 
kitchen with 
Main 

power. 
nishings 
a going concern. 


In all about 2%, 


Llanberis and Gwynant Passes to 


Welsh 
entrance 


Mountains. 
hall, 


of the 


lounge, dining room, 
17 bedrooms (16 with hand 
bath- 
staff bedrooms, 
Aga cookers. 
electric light and 
The complete fur- 
and equipment as 
Garage 
accommodation for 13 cars. 
Excellent trout fishing. 
FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION. 
ACRES 


Raationenees JACKSON- STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester 


(Tel. 1348). Solicitors: Messrs. WOOD, NASH &CO., 


6, Raymond Buildings, 


Gray’s inn, London, W.C.1. 





Auction, Monday, August 18 
HIGH HAMPSHIRE 
Set amidst quiet country between Alton and Winchester. 
The compact Residential Estate of particular attraction, ARMSWORTH 
Alresford (Southern Railway) Station 4 miles 


HOUSE, ALRESFORD 


Comprising The Mansion 
House having lounge hall, 
cloakroom, 4 reception 
rooms, 10 principal and 
secondary bed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, domes- 
tic offices with Aga cooker. 
Extensive secondary 
accommodation. Central 
heating, ete. Delightful 
gardens. Together with the 
perfectly appointed and 
charactered Manor House 
having 3 reception rooms, 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, domestic 
offices with Aga cooker, 
central heating, etc. Easily 


maintained gardens, stabling, garage for 3 cars, outbuildings. 


water and electricity snenie z 
In all about 104 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION OF 
Solicitors: Messrs. SHIRLEY. WOOLMER & 
Avenue, London, E.C.4. 





Three cottages. Estate 


Parkland and sporting woodlands. 


THE MAJOR PORTION. 


& CO., Temple Chambers, Temple 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, 


South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443). 














Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 





RURAL BUCKS 


On high ground with south views. 


25 miles from London by road ; only 40 minutes by rail. 


Eight bed and dressing, 2 bath., hall and 3 ree 


Main services. Modern drainage. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


eption rooms. 


Garage, stabling and rooms. 


Pleasant grounds and kitchen garden (freehold). 
Lease of 53 years to run at £30 p.a. for disposal. 


LOW PRICE—£5,500 


Sole Agents: Messrs. A. C 
and WINKWORTH & CO., 


. Frost & Co., 
48, Curzon Street, Mayfa 


Burnham, Bucks, 


ir, London, W.1. 









BERKSHIRE 


In a favourite residential district. Good views. 


London 32 miles by road or one hour by 


Ten best and secondary bedrooms, 
Main electric light and water. 


staff rooms, 
Central heating. 


rail. 





A COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER 


3 bathrooms, 4-5 reception rooms. 
Garage and stabling with rooms over. 


Lovely old grounds surrounded by well-timbered parkland in all about 


109 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 





FOR SALE 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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By divection of R. S. Hayhoe, Be, 


SUSSEX. 30 MILES FROM LONDON 


In beautiful rural country, and close to the golf course. 
IFIELD MILL, NEAR CRAWLEY 


Attractive Sixteenth- 
Century House. Built of 
brick with oak half- 
timbering and tiled roof. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
modern Offices, 5 bedrooms 
(basins h. and é. .), 2 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main electricity. and water. 
Gardens with lily pool. 
Woodland and paddock. 
Kitchen garden, 

Lake of 16 acres with 
coarse fishing. 
17th-Century Water Mill. 
Barn cottage and garage. 
About 23 ACRES 


Further land up to about 37 ACRES if required. 





VACANT POSSESSION. 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY and 


Particulars 1/-. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
Secluded position 250 feet above sea level with fine views. 


On the outskirts of a picturesque village. Excellent bus services. 
tation 1 mile, London 47 miles. 


Messrs. WILLIAM WOOD, SON & GARDNER, Crawley. 





A late Georgian Resi- 
dence well modernised 
and in excellent order. 


Hall, cloakroom, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, model kitche n, 
“Aga,” 5 principal bed- 
rooms, large studio, 2 prin- 
cipal bathrooms. 
Separate flat with 2 bed- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms, 
bathroom. 
Modern central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Large garage. 


Delightful well-timbered grounds with terrace, lawns, masses of flowering shrubs, 
orchard, ornamental ponds, kitchen garden, woodland and paddock. 


ABOUT 11 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST SOMERSET 
13, MILES OF TROUT FISHING 
2 miles from Minehead. 8 miles from Dunster. 


HOE FARM, WHEDDON CROSS 

An exceptionally attrac- “ 
tive Residential Farm of 
172 acres (a_ further 
34 acres are _ rented). 
It is in a beautiful part of 
the country and the house 
enjoys views over wooded 
valleys. It has great charm 
and character and contains 
4 reception rooms, 9 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 3 servants’ 
bedrooms all with hot and 
cold water, dressing room, 

4 bathrooms. 
Excellent range of at- 
tested buildings occupied 
by pedigree herd T.T. 
Guernseys. 
Three excellent flats with bathrooms and electric light and water. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from Messrs. JAMES PHILLIPS & SONS, Town aaa Minehead, 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,743 


ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT 


Beautiful unspoilt country between Tunbridge Wells and East Grinstead 


Very attractive Country House in a retired situation facing south-east with 
lovely views. 





Approached by a drive it 
contains lounge hall, 2 
reception rooms, garden 
room, 9 bed and dressing 
rooms, day and _ night 
nurseries, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electric light. Main 
water. Central heating. 
Two cottages. 
Double garage. 


Grounds with partly 
walled kitchen garden 
and 3 paddocks. 

IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD (would be divided). 

Sole Agents: Messrs. BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, Tunbridge Wells, 








c 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (25,981) and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,766) 
Mayfair 3771 Telegrams: 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ‘Cadtetten Wane enden,*” 














Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


Established 1882) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICC ADIL LY WI! 


Telegrams: 
‘‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 
“Nicholas, Reading’’ 


1, STATION ROAD. READING 





By direction of John Dugdale, Esq., M.P. 


“. BERKSHIRE 


Adjacent to the quiet old market town of Abingdon. 


THE ABBEY, A DELIGHTFUL EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Modernised but still retaining the old-world charm, situated 
in a picturesque position well above but on the banks of 
the Thames, perfectly secluded. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 16 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, usual offices. 

MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Stabling for 6. Coal house, etc. Also 2 cottages. 
The outstanding features are the beautifully timbered 
gardens in keeping with the property with a long frontage 
to the river. Tennis and croquet lawns. Charming clipped 
hedges and shaped yews, flagged paths, ete. Also walled 
kitchen garden with range of glasshouses. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES 


Which will be Sold by Auction at an early date,’ 
unless sold privately meanwhile. 


Particulars and conditions of sale when ready of the 
Auctioneers : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W.1, and at Reading. 





IN THE HEART OF GLORIOUS 
DEVON 


Just placed in the Market. 
* THE GRANGE ’’ LAPFORD 
A SMALL BUT DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE PRIN- 
CIPALLY GEORGIAN IN CHARACTER 
Delightfully placed within a mile of main line station, 
17 of Exeter. 
Six-seven bedrooms, 3 baths., 3 reception rooms, square 
hall, capital domestic offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
COMPANY'S WATER. 


Two cottages. Garage and stabling. Charming gardens, 
orchard and paddock, 
\ bright and cheerful House ready to step into. 


3°, ACRES IN ALL 
which will be Sold by Auction at an early date, unless 
sold privately meanwhile. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 














OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK aes 
oo en OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON _ 7 ns 





By By orde r of Trustees S. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


IN THE VILLAGE OF SULGRAVE 
(the birthplace of George Washington's ancestors) 
Banbury 8 miles, Brackley 7 miles. 
A VERY CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE, IN ALL ABOUT 170 ACRES 
Charming modernised Stone-built Georgian Residence, in excellent order, containing, briefly, Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, good domestic offices, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, boxrooms. 
Main electric light and power. Ample watersupply. Te le phone. Delightful ple: "whe gardens and prolific kitchen gardens. Garagesand stablingfor6. Ample farm buildings. Four Cottages. 
ANT POSSESSION. 
To be Sold by Auction at the end ha August next (unless sold privately meanwhile). 
Strongly recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, of Oxford. 








PRICE NO OBJECT 
WANTED TO PURCHASE WITHIN 30-40 MILES OF LONDON 


and close to a bus route to some nearby town. 


BERKSHIRE OR SOUTH OXON PREFERRED; 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CONSIDERED 


A REALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED PERIOD (OR MODERN) HOUSE 
in good order throughout. 


MAIN ESSENTIALS: 


Large dining room, billiards room, staff sitting room, 4 principal and 4 staff bedrooms, upwards of 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. One or 


two staff cottages. 
5-10 ACRES. POSSESSION WITHIN NEXT SIX MONTHS 
Will owners (or their Agents) kindly communicate with “Flood,” c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward Street, Oxford. 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams: ‘Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 





“CORNFORD HOUSE,” PEMBURY 


On the Kent and Sussex borders, 24 miles from Tunbridge Wells, 
A FINELY EQUIPPED MODERN RESIDENCE 


About 400 ft. above sea level. Principal rooms facing almost due south. Lovely views, 
Twelve bedrooms (6 fitted 
basins), 4 bathrooms, en- 
trance hall (50 ft. long), 
loggia, passenger lift, lounge 
(about 20 ft. 6 in. x 19 ft.), 
library, morning room, din- 
ing room (about 20 ft. 6 in. 
x 19ft.), gun-room, com- 
pact ground floor offices, 
maids’ sitting room. 


Central heating throughout. 
Fine cupboards. 


Main electric light and power. 
Gas. Company's water. 





‘ . Garage for 4 cars. 
The gardens and grounds are a special feature and include terraced walks, orchard, 
kitchen garden, tennis and bowling greens, paddock and land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 27 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction at the Swan Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, 
September 5, 1947 (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. COWARD CHANCE & CO., 155, Fenchureh Street, E.C.3. 
Joint Auctioneers: BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, Tunbridge Wells, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


on Friday, 





BLETCHINGLEY 


UNIQUE HOUSE IN SURREY 
800 ft. up. Wonderful views embracing five counties. 
IN BEAUTIFUL CONDITION. WITH POSSESSION. 

* HILL TOP,” PILGRIMS’ WAY 
Freehold 


built-in 
fitments. 


Modern artistic 
Residence with 
furniture and 


Three reception, 8 bedrooms 
3 baths, ultra modern 
offices, sun lounge. Com- 
panies’ electric light and 
water. Fully automatic oil- 
fuel central heating and 
constant hot-water instal- 
lations. Gravel soil. 


Garage for 4 cars. 


Cottage. 





Beautifully displayed gardens and grounds of 6 ACRES with swimming pool and many 
outstanding features. 


In all about 2 ACRES; also valuable sites in various lots up to 150 ACRES. 
For Sale by Auction in lots on Wednesday, September 10, next (unless sold 
privately.) 


Joint Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1; and 
HARRIS & GILLOW, 93-95, Wardour Street, W.1. 





WILTS—HANTS BORDERS 
Six miles from Hungerford, 9 miles from Andover. 
A very useful compact Freehold 
DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
known as 
MANOR,”’ 
WILTS 


*‘ BUTTERMERE MARLBOROUGH, 


For Sale with Vacant Possession on September 29, 
1947. 


Six-bedroomed residence. Main electricity and good water 

Two sets of excellent buildings, including an electric powered 

corn drying plant. Seven good cottages, and healthy 
productive land extending in all to 


ABERDEENSHIRE 


Between Banff and Fraserburgh, 


The well-known 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
known as 
“AUCHMEDDEN” 
comprising 12 STOCK FARMS, GROUSE MOOR 
Feu Duties and ground rents of Pennan Village, Mill and 


5 cottages, extending in all to about 
4,825 ACRES 


By direction of Colonel J. G. Rees, D.S.O., D.L. 


In the beautiful valley of the Usk 6 miles from Abergavenny, 
15 miles from Brecon and 24 miles from Newport. 
A well-maintained and attractive Freehold Residential 
Sporting and Agricultural Estate, 
“PENDARREN PARK,” CRICKHOWELL 
Stone-built Residence standing high yet in sheltered 
situation with south and west aspects and glorious views. 
Six principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
5 reception rooms, etc. 
Stabling, garages, lodge and 6 cottages. 
Model Home Farm in hand, and other lands, 
IN ALL 341 ACRES 
Game coverts, 1} miles of trout fishing. 








632 ACRES 


producing actual and estimated income of £1,690 p.a. 


For Sale by Auction at the Fife Arms Hotel, Banff, on 


VACANT POSSESSION of residence, home 


sporting rights. 


farm and 





















For Sale by Auction as a whole (unless previously 
sold) at The Chequers Hotel, Newbury, on Thursday, 
August 14, 1947, at 2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. WAINWRIGHT & POLLOCK, 
O’BRIEN-TAYLOR & CO., 8, Laurence Poutney Hill, 
London, ECA Particulars from the Auctioneers: 


HAMPTON & SONS,6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


Solicitor: Mr. W. 





AND SONS, 6, Arlington 


Wednesday, September 24, 1947, at 12 noon as a whole 
or in 5 Lots (unless sold privately). 


KIREKWOOD, : 
Aberdeen. Particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON 


For Sale by Auction at the Angel Hotel, Abergavenny, 
on Tuesday, September 23, 1947, at 3 p.m. (unless sold 
privately). 

Solicitors: Messrs. GABB, PRICE & FISHER, Aber- 
gavenny. Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 
Arlington Street, London, S.W.1; J. STRAKER 

S.W.1.- CHADWICK, F.A.I., & SONS, Abergavenny. 


193, Union Street 





Street, St. James's, 





In ideal situation about 350 ft. up. 


PINNER HILL, MIDDLESEX 
On warm, sunny slope, enjoying views of indescribable beauty. 
“BY THE WAY” 


Lavishly equipped MODERN FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE on private 
estate, on two floors only. 


Entrance and_ refectory 
halls, 2 reception rooms, 
nursery suite, 5  beds., 
dressing, 3 bathrooms, 
model offices. 
All companies’ services. 
Main drainage. Central 
heating and independent hot 
water. Good condition. 
Garage for 2. 
Heated greenhouses. 
Exquisite terraced gardens 
and grounds with many 
features, including fine 
swimming pool, kitchen 
garden with orchard, 





IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1, on Wednesday, September 17, 1947, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold 
privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. H. LUMLEY & CO., 199, Piccadilly, S.W.A1. Particulars from the 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


NORTH CORNISH COAST 
With southern aspect and extensive marine views. 500 yards from shore and sandy bay 
yet 300 ft. above sea, 
A WELL-PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 





Three-four reception, 9 bed- 


rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 


Cottage, flat, garages, and 
lovely grounds of 5 ACRES 
with double tennis lawn 
hard court, sun loggia and 


walled garden, 
Central heating. Main water. 


Modern drainage and own 
lighting plant. 






make first-class private hotel. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 


Further particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(C.27,218) 


Would 








AMID THE SURREY HILLS 


Over 750 feet up. Close to village green, golf course and beautiful countryside. 
“MALVERNHURST,” WOLDINGHAM 
Lavishly equipped, up-to-date Freehold Residence. 


Containing hall, 3 recep- 

tion rooms, 8 family and 

guests’ and 3 servants’ bed- 

rooms, 5 bathrooms, day 

and night nurseries, com- 
pact Offices. 


Companies’ services. Central 
and domestic hot water 
installations. Main drainage, 


Chauffeur’s room, garages. 
Outbuildings. 





Delightful gardens and 
grounds with kitchen gar- 
den and woodland belts. 


Si A s 
IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES WITH POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction on September 24, 1947, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: LAWRANCE MESSER & CO., 16, Coleman Street, E.C.2. Particulars 
and conditions from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
st. James's, S.W.1. 





KENT 


Amid the beautiful orchard lands of the county, 9 miles from Maidstone, 12 miles Ton- 
bridge, a few minutes’ walk main line station. 
“SPRING GROVE,” MARDEN 


Luxuriously equipped Free- 

hold Residence: Hall, 

4 reception, 6 bedrooms, 

2 baths, offices with ser- 

vants’ sitting and _ bath- 
rooms. 


All companies’ services. 


Large garage, stabling, old 
oast house, 2 cottages. 


Unusually attractive well- 
timbered grounds and gar- 
dens with ornamental dell 
and other features, extend- 
ing to about 7 ACRES 


With VACANT POSSESSION except of the 2 cottages. 
For Sale by Auction on Wednesday, September 24 next, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. WORDSWORTH & CO., 39, Lombard Street, E.C. Particulars 
from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel.: 243) 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





IN ONE OF THE LOVELIEST REACHES 
OF THE THAMES 


To Be ‘Sold 


The{Well Known and Historical 
Monkey Island 


including the delightful Residence known as 
The Temple and the fully licensed Monkey 
Island Hotel 


THE RESIDENCE, surrounded by finely timbered 
gardens and grounds, includes entrance hall, 6 bedrooms, 
3 large reception, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, maid’s room, 4 w.c.s 


THE HOTE 


ontains cocktail and beer bars, public 
dining room, 3 o' 


her sitting rooms and, above, 11 bedrooms, 
bathroom, ete, 


Early Possession can be obtained. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
On the mainiand are 2 tt 3 garages, and 


about an acre of kitchen garden, the whole property 
extending to 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 
THERE IS A TOTAL FRONTAGE TO THE RIVER 


Private Ferry. 











EAST DEVON 
In a splendid position some 350 feet above sea level with due 
south aspect. Within easy reach of Exeter. 


A Delightful Residence of the Georgian 
Period 





Hall, 3 reception, billiards room, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
Own electricity. Excellent water supply. 
Stabling for 5. 


Well laid out gardens with lawns, 


Central heating. 
Garage. 


tennis courts, walled 





WEST BYFLEET 
Enjoying all the benefits of beautiful country yet within 35 
minutes of London by splendid service of electric trains. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
in excellent order and ready for immediate occupation 
Dining room, drawing room, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Large garage. 
Charming ~~ ao red eo ~~ orchard, etc. 
UT 1 

FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 

Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,899) 
Near TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

Delightfully situate near to a village amidst richly wooded 


country. 
AN OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
which has been reconstructed and added to. 
Four reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Bungalow. Oast House. Garage with flat. 
The gardens and grounds extend to ABOUT 3 ACRES 





with ornamental trees and shrubs, kitchen garden, 
orchard, ete. 
OR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,895) 





SIDMOUTH 


Occupying an excellent position in this delightful part of the 
Devon coast only a few hundred yards from the sea. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 











2 kitchen garden, vinery, peach houses, etc., the whole mains services. Central heating 
Witte a oe exte nding to , — garage. —— a 
_ ’ ° Matured gardens with lawns, flower borders, kitcher 

ING AND FISHING. ABOUT 5 ACRES garden, ete., in all — 
} 1 ACRE 

Full details from the Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
| as above. (17,765) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,807) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,846) 

3, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 

LONDON, W 1032-33 





SUFFOLK, NEAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


Under 1 mile Station and easy motoring distance of Newmarket. 
CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY IN PARKLIKE GROUNDS OF ABOUT 52 ACRES 


Amidst delightful country. 





‘ oodour: a 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE ,£12,000 
Sole Agents: RALPH Pat & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


DISTINCTIVE AND WELL- 
APPOINTED HOUSE 
Perfect setting. South 
Drive approach. Spacious and 
well-planned accommodation: 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Compact Offices. 

Maids’ sitting room. 


aspect. 


Central heating, electric light, 
excellent water supply.Stabling. 
Garages. Two cottages. Beauti- 
fully timbered Gardens and 
Grounds. Great variety of 
flowering shrubs. 
Partly walled Kitchen Garden. 
Fine trees, etc. 


EARLY POSSESSION 





SUSSEX COAST. BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


Select high position. Half a mile from sea and station. 


About 2 miles from Cooden golf course. 





OUTSTANDING MODERN HOUSE 

replete with every up-to-date amenity IN PERFECT 
ORDER AND CONDITION. Seven bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception, maid’s sitting room. All mz 1in se Tvices. 
Central heating. The garden a feature extencing to just 
under 144 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Apply: ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I., 14, St. 

Bexhill-on-Sea, or RALPH Pay & T AYLOR, 


Leonard’s Road, 
as above. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent 2481 





WANTED. USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 
FOR ACTIVE PURCHASERS 


HANTS: BERKS OR WILTS. GENUINE PERIOD 

HOUSE WITH OAK BEAMS AND MODERN 
CONVENIENCES. Must be secluded position. Five- 
eight bedrooms sufficient. Well laid out grounds maintained 
by one gardener; paddock; preferably 10 ACRES upwards. 
Will pay good price.—Reference ‘Winchester,’ c/o 
F. L. MERCER & Co. 

UCKS, HERTS OR ESSEX. ATTRACTIVE 

MODERN OR OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 

with about 6-9 bedrooms; cottage for gardener. Secluded 
gardens of 1 or 2 ACRES. PRICE UP TO £10, 
—Reference ‘‘Luton,” c/o F. L. MERCER & Co. 


ENTLEMAN’S SMALL ESTATE WITHIN 100 

MILES SOUTH OR SOUTH-WEST OF LON- 
DON. PERIOD HOUSE preferable (5-8 bedrooms), 
100-300 ACRES, cottages and buildings. Good price paid. 
—Reference ‘‘Agriculture,” c/o F. L. MERCER & CoO. 


URREY OR SUSSEX. REALLY GOOD MODERN 
RESIDENCE in first-class condition. Five bedrooms 











minimum. Enough land for sec lusion. WILL PAY UP 
TO 2,000.—Reference, ‘Victoria,’ c/o F. L. MERCER 
AND CO. 





OLD KENTISH MILL HOUSE WITH TROUT FISHING 


In a beautiful situation adjoining the parklands of a large estate. 


Three miles from? Ashford, 11 from Hythe and Dymchurch, 


and just over one hour by rail from London. 





OF IMMENSE APPEAL. 


Added to, restored and modernised. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
Two garages. Cottage. 
Delightful gardens intersected by mill stream recently 
stocked with trout. Orchard and productive vegetable 
garden. 


4% ACRES. £9,500 


WILL APPEAL TO THOSE WITH ARTISTIC TASTES 


Sole Agents: F. L. 


MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 


40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


















184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





SURREY 
Daily for London, 


Modernised and in perfect order. 
Main electricity. Co.’s water. 


bling. Garage 3 cars. 


Very charming but inexpensive gardens, well timbered. Two greenhouses, one with 2 


grape vine producing 200 bunches. 


Excellent cottage, 3 bed., 2 sitting rooms. 


9 ACRES 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREEHOLD. 
Recommended as one of the most charming properties now in the market. 
Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. 


Wonderful position. 
BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Central heating. 


Three very fine reception rooms, excellent offices, Esse cooker, etc., 
(fitted basins h. and. ), 2 maids’ rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Large, 
portioned r¢ 
lavatory basins. 


rooms. 


Three rec., 
6-8 bedrooms, 2 
rooms. Garage. 
Beautiful gardens, 
summer houses, 


7 bedrooms 





lawns. 
lovely 
trees, copper beeches, etc. 
Fully stocked kitchen gar- 
den, paddock, 3 ACRES 
Allin absolute perfect order. 
Immediate possession. 
FREEHOLD £6,500 


WALMER, KENT 4 few minutes from the sea. 
Lovely House in Perfect ‘Order 
lofty and well-pro- 
Fitted 
All mains. 
Central heating. Telephone. 
excellent offices, 
bath- 


Especially Suitable for Nursing Home 





Persunally inspected and strongly recommended, 
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mae GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “gana 





(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) al dee vistors’ st., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 





BUCKS. CHARMING HANTS, WITHIN 2 MILES OF STATION 


a 


“~¢ EORGIAN FR H Ol USE Close to bus service. South aspect. 400 ft. above sea. Secluded position. 


Secluded but near village. On bus route. REPUTED TO DATE FROM JACOBEAN TIMES 


Easy access London 20 miles. 
en ee Delightful little Residence 
containing, on 2 floors only, 
Recently redecorated. In excellent 3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
order. Eight bed., 3 bath., 3 rec. rooms —, be ayer got 

a ee , ‘ is offices. Main electric lig’ 

Main s3¢ vices. Part central heating. and water. Modern drain- 
Aga cooker. Garage. Cottage. Annexe age. Central heating. Three 
suitable for cottage. Delightful old garages, stabling of 2 loose 
grounds. Kitchen garden and paddock- boxes, stall and harness 
room, useful buildings, 2 
cottages, pretty matured 
5 ACRES gardens with excellent 
tennis court, old clipped 
FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT yews, kitchen garden, 
CONTENTS. Would be divided meadow surrounded by fine 


belt of beech trees with 
woodland walk. 





Inspected and recommended by GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SONs, 25, Mount Street, IN ALL ABOUT 4, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 
1 Grosvenor Square, W.1. (6616). 








Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


36, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. Mayfair 0016 (5 lines) 











LOVELY SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE DORSET & SOMERSET BORDERS 


with S5th-contury amenities. Close to main-line junction for London, Midlands, North and 
Ina rural oasis only 18 miles west of London. West. 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
with large or small acreage as required. 
TI attractions include : agnifice d= barn, 
Re Si Ny Se Stone-built modern replica of a small Tudor Manor 


excellent tennis court, and a sioune 


FINE SWIMMING POOL. in almost faultless order, ready for immediate occupation. 
Central panelled hall, panelled dining room and Queen 
Anne drawing room, billiard room, first-class offices 
9 bedrooms, 2 fully equipped dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 


COMPANIES’ WATER AND ELECTRIC ITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Garages. Cottages. Lovely gardens w ith self-supporting 
kitchen and fruit garden. Home farm if desired. 


The delightful old house provides lounge hall, 2 large 
reception rooms, study, 3 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms and 
modern offices. All main services installed. 





Prolific gardens of 1% ACRES bordered by a stream. 


. A really exceptional ae ie dl ry! a ye py 
“ - a z 2 aie a s: EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, 36, Berkeley 
Recommended by EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, (Chartered Surveyors, 36, Berkeley St., Mayfair, W.1. (May. 0016.) 776 the sone tetra 3 tee (lek: Mae 0016.) 736 _ 


<= CYRIL JONES, ras, eva. = 


WHITE BEAMS, SHURLOCK ROW 24 MILES LONDON LADYE PLACE ESTATE, HURLEY 


OF UNIQUE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS FROM 
IN A RURAL AREA WITH 4 ACRES A BARGAIN AT £6,500 FREEHOLD NORMAN TIMES 





























Four bedrooms (2 with basins), bathroom, 3 reception. Five bedrooms (with basins), bathroom, 2 reception rooms, Main Residence with 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 recep- 
Garage for 2. Central heating. Attractive garden with Aga cooker. tion rooms, 2 secondary residences, tithe barn, 2 cottages. 
paddock. 
For Sale by Private Treaty or by Public Auction, : be ACRE Sansa , 20 ACRES with long river frontage. 
September 11, 1947. High ground with lovely views. Owner going abroad. 







For Sale Privately or by Public Auction September 25, 
VACANT POSSESSION, VACANT POSSESSION OCTOBER. 1947. 


Auctioneer: CYRIL JONES, F.A.L, as above. Sole Agent: CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., as above. Auctioneer: CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., as above. 





































F.V.A. F.V.A. 
Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: “ Cornishmen, London.” FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels: Sidmouth 41 & 109 


W ORCESTERSHIRE SIDMOUTH 


In famous old village, mile station. 


" [RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 s. W, Sammut SANDERS’ -<oon 












This beautifu old A REALLY DELIGHTFUL HOUSE 
RESIDENCE OF Unspoiled situation with *, ACRE charming grounds and stream. 
GEORGIAN AND 










ACCOMMODATION < 

TUDOR PERIODS : . , a ‘ 
INCLUDES LOUNGE . 

Three reception — rooms, HALL WITH CLOAK- 
bathroom, 6 bedrooms, 4 5 qceuiehahiaaaht e 
attic rooms. ROOM, 3 ENTERTAIN- 
All main services. ING AND 7 BEDROOMS, 
Lovely walled garden, WITH 2 BATHROOMS. 






Main South and West 


aspects. 


£6,750. FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,534). 


a a — —__ _—___ Large garage. 


CITY MAN’S RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 6 ACRES 















URREY HILLS, 700 ft. up, mile station. A particularly attractive and well-built Small greenhouse. 
MODERN RESIDENCE. Oak panelled lounge hall, billiards room, 3 reception, 

4 bathrooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, oak floors. Main services. Central heating All main services, 
Ksse cooker. Telephone. Garages. Workshop. Man’s room. LLENT 







COTTAGE. Delightful park-like grounds. En-tout-cas HARD COURT. Walled 
kitchen garden, glasshouses, orchard and pretty woodland. FREEHOLD £15,000 VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 


or near offer.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9,281). OFFERED FOR IMMEDIATE NEGOTIATION AT 10,000 GNS. 
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"aNoeN er CURTIS & HENSON me 








By order of Executors. 
THE LOWER EATON ESTATE, NEAR HEREFORD OVERLOOKING THE FIRTH OF CLYDE 
Ste sation soos of ovetect Salmon fishing rials in the River Wye. Magnificent Highland scenery. Sea coast frontage. 
, 2 RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
ATTRACTIVE LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE Me dium size. Excellent order. © Reo ane 


Main electric light. Ample In perfect order. Com- 
water supply. 


Garages. Stabling. Lodge pletely modernised. Four- 








Cottages. Charming gar- teen bedrooms, 6  bath- 
dens a rooms, halls, 4 reception 
Three farms, good houses rooms. Billiards room. 
6 ee ee Electric light. Central 
Rich pasture land. Fertile heating. Aga cooker. Home 
pose Valuable wen farm with pedigree herd 
grown woodlands = and ; 
covers. Picturesque cot- buildings. Eight modern- 
tages. Small holdings. ised cottace Three shee 
Attractive sporting shooting ised — : Three sheep 
rights. runs. Fishing. Golf. 
. ' " OVERS830 ACRES INALL Shooting. Yachting. 
For Sale by Auction at Heretord darian September as a whole or in Lots ABOUT 2,400 ACRES 
(unless previously disposed of privately). FREEHOLD FOR SALE. PRICE £30,000 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., Hereford (2184), and a i OE ae \ Mgt Paaias ape cain 
Messrs, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. (Gro. 3131) 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! M APLE & . L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. ‘Regent 4685) 


HILLINGTON, WALTON-ON-THAMES 


Tn a pieasing position convenient for the station with frequent service of electric trains to Waterloo under 30 minutes journen 





THE VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
in excellent order with choice decorations. Centra) 
heating, main services, etc. Eight bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, oak panelled study, delightful room, panelled 
dining room, large lounge, oak staircase. 
Garage for 2 cars. 


Very attractive and well stocked pleasure garden, in all 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 





To be Sold by Auction on September 10 next, or 
privately beforehand. 


Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers: MAPLE «& Co., 


5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1 (Regent 4685), and 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Coe Established 1799 Telegrams: 
9344/85/67 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS “Farebrother, London” 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


KENT 


Adjoining Littlestone-on-Sea Golf Course. 














UNIQUE MODERN HOUSE MAIN SERVICES. 


GARAGES. 





Four principal bedrooms each with private 

bathroom attached, 2 staff bedrooms and bath- 

room, suite of 3 reception rooms, complete 
domestic offices. 


Small range of outbuildings 
Matured grounds and prolifie kitchen garden, 
the whole extending to just over 


CENTRAL HEATING 5 ACRES 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £10,000 


(subject to contract). 


Fer further particulars apply: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


HARROW, PINNER CORRY & CORRY CHALFONT ST. PETER 


and BEACONSFIELD and RICKMANSWORTH 
20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1_ SLOane 0436 (3 lines) __ 

OVERLOOKING THE MISBOURNE VALLEY, BUCKS. FASCINATING BETWEEN NORTHWOOD, SANDY LODGE & OXHEY GOLF COURSES 

QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE in unique position, Walled gardens giving 

onma seclusion. Cloistered Italian staircase, hall, cloaks, lounge 31 ft. x 15 ft. 6 in., 























Easy reach _ station, in 





dining room 21 ft. 6 in. x 15 ft., self-contained offices, 8 beds., 3 baths., det. staff delightful woodland setting. 
quarters, lodge, garages. Main services. Central heating. 4 ACRES. Perfect order Superb architect-built Resi- 
throughout. FREEHOLD. (C.1095) dence in faultless order and 

LOSE BISHOP'S STORTFORD. A BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN replete with lsbour-saving 


devices. Lounge 23 ft. x 
19 ft., dining room 18 ft. x 
sun lounge, modern 


5 beds., bathroom. 


FARMHOUSE, finely preserved and in excellent order. Completely rural 
position. Three rec., ample offices, 5 beds., bath. Main services. Inglenooks and 13 f 
valuable fireplace equipment. Massive oak joinery. Useful ee, Old-world . 











gardens and paddock. 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD, £8,500. s above. Main © servic ‘entral 
(E.106) 1in services. Centra 

heating throughout. Double 

CoOunNnTRY HOUSE, 7 MILES WEST END. AN EXTREMELY ATTRAC- garage. Pretty gardens. 


TIVE ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE in enviable position adjoining Hampstead 
Heath extension. Central heating. Parquet flooring. Five bedrooms, 2 reception FREEHOLD £8,500 
rooms, 2 baths., usual offices. LONQGQ LEASE G.R. £23 P.A. PRICE £10,750 Confidently recommended 
(open to offer).—Sole Agents, as above. by the Sole Agents. (P.1275) 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SO.. LONDON. w.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





In first-rate order and tastefully appointed. 


wardrobes and basins), 


GROUNDS OF 114 


ACRES, 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 


Large lounge, 


ALSO FORESHORE 


LOVELIEST SPOT ON SOUTH DEVON COAST 


Thurlestone Sands, near Kingbridge. Adjoining the beach and golf links with glorious sea views. 


23, Mount Street, W.1. 


View from the house 


3 reception rooms opening to loggia, 7 bedrooms (with fitted 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main services. Garages for 4 cars with 3 rooms and bathroom over. 


AND BEACH RIGHTS. FREEHOLD £6,250. 


DORKING, SURREY 
Magnificent nee views. One hour London. 
7 PRE 








N ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE standing 
400 ft. above sea level adjacent National Trust pro- 
perty. Nine beds., 2 baths, 4 rec. All main services. 
Garage, cottage, flat, charming gardens. 
Woodlands. 

£12,500 WITH 14 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & CoO., 23 
Mount Street, W.1. 


Hard court. 


’ 











*Phone : 
Cheitenham 
53439 (2 lines) 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 


*Phone: 
Shrewsbury 
2061 (2 lines) 


HARRISON 





42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE By order of the Rt. Hon. The Lord Acton, M.B.E. 
5 miles Newtown, main coast road, THE ALDENHAM ESTATE, Nr. BRIDGNORTH 
THE MAESMAWR HALL, ESTATE, CAERSWS. SHROPSHIRE 
ATTRACTIVE BLACK AND WHITE TUDOR RESIDENCE Centre of Wheatland Hunt. 
Lounge hall, 3 rec., modern FINE WILLIAM AND 


ti le 





dens. 


offices, kitchen with Esse, 

7 bed and dressing rooms, 

2 baths, own electricity. 
Gravitation water. 


Entrance lodge, farmery 

buildings, picturesque gar- 

Three first-class 

Dairy Farms, ete., and 

about 3 miles fishing in the 
Severn. 


In all about 1,000 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION of Hall and Grounds. 





MARY RESIDENCE 


Halls, 5 reception rooms, 
library, 15 bed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, but- 
ler’s flat and modernised 
offices. Main electricity. 
Central heating. 
Picturesque timbered gar- 
dens and grounds. Model 
Home Farm. Three Dairy 
and Stock Farms. Valuable 
woodlands, ete. 


In all about 930 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION of the Hall and 2 Farms. For Sale by Auction 
as a whole or in Lots at Bridgnorth, on Monday, August 25, 1947. 











For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots end of August. Land Agents: BAaLFouR «& COOKE, Shrewsbury. Auctioneers: CHAMBERLAINE- 
Auctioneers: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (as above). BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (as above). 
— MRS. N. C. TUFNELL nscor om 
BERKS. Ke e e 5 F.V.A. 





Close to shops and omnibus route. 


BRAY, BERKSHIRE 


A PICTURESQUE OLD COUNTRY COTTAGE, COMPLETELY 


MODERNISED 





Maidenhead 24 miles. 


Five bedrooms, 2. bath- 


rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
well-fitted domestic offices. 
Co.’s gas, electricity and 
power and water. Modern 
drainage. Superb built-in 


cupboards throughout. 


Garage. 


4 ACRES OF CHARMING GARDEN 


Apply: Mrs. N 





FREEHOLD £7,900 





C. TUFNELL, as above. 





WALTHAM ST. LAWRENCE, BERKSHIRE 


A UNIQUE ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
= completely redecorated. 
Nine bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. 
heating. Garages for 3 cars. Stabling. 
36 ACRES, including small farmery. 


FREEHOLD £13,000 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


Central 





BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE 


Close to station and omnibus route. 


A WELL-BUILT HOUSE, EASY TO RUN 


, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. All main services. 
Garages with 2 rooms over. 


3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £9,500 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


Eight bedrooms Central heating. 

















GEERING & COLYER 


HAWKHURST AND ASHFORD, KENT; 
SUS 





4 


= HEATHFIELD AND WADHURST, 
SEX 





FONTRIDGE, ETCHINGHAM, SUSSEX 


JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE IN LOVELY POSITION 
14 miles main line station (80 minutes Town), 15 miles coast. 





Seven principal and guests’ 
bedrooms, 2 luxurious bath- 
rooms, 4 secondary bed- 
rooms, 5 reception rooms 
and domestic offices. Cen- 
tral heating. Main elec- 
tricity. Main water. Modern 
drainage. Picturesque out- 
buildings, oasthouses, 
stabling, barn and cottage, 
Delightfully matured 
grounds, meadows’ and 
amenity woodland, in all 


43 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESS ION 


Auction at Tunbridge Wells on September 19, 1947, by Messrs. GEERING 
AND COLYER, in conjunction with Messrs. JOHN ’D. WOOD & CO. 


Particulars of Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, 


Hawkhurst and Ashford, 


Kent; Rye, 


Heathfield and Wadhurst, Sussex; and of Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co. 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 








By order of Exors. of Gaspard Farrer, deceased. 


“THE SALUTATION,” SANDWICH, KENT 


A LUTYENS MASTERPIECE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 ly 


bedrooms with bathrooms, 


separate domestic wing. 
COTTAGE. 
Garage and outbuildings. 


Gardens iust over 3 ACRES 
In excellent order through- 
out. 


FREEHOLD. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 





For Sale by Auction at the London Auction iviart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4, on Wednesday, September 3, 1947, at 2.30 p.m. (unless meanwhile sold 
privately) by 
HUMBERT & FLINT 
Aucti a8 In’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 (Tel. HOLborn staples 
in conjunction with JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 

and WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, 11, Queen Street, Deal, Kent. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Agents, as above. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





THE PORTHALLOW ESTATE OF 190 ACRES, TALLAND BAY, SOUTH CORNWALL 


Unique coastal property between Looe and Polperro. 





PORTHALLOW OLD HOUSE 


A choice secondary Residence, “Allhays,’’ 3 reception, 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, central heating, etc. 


Four superior detached Bungalows and other sundry lots. 


ALL WITH MAIN ELECTRICITY AND FIRST-CLASS 
WATER SUPPLIES. 


And Bocaddon Farm of 315 ACRES in Lanreath parish. 


For Sale by Auction at Liskeard, August 7, in Lots. 
(unless sold privately). 


In Lots, all with vacant possession, and enjoying sea views. 
OLD STONE HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM 


Thoroughly modernised, 3 reception, 8-9 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, with enchanting gardens overlooking the sea. 


Model Dairy Farm —_ eae stone buildings for a 
..T. he 





VIEW FROM THE RESIDENCE 


Illustrated particulars, from VENNING & JEFFREY, Lostwithiel, Cornwall (Tel. 45), and JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Te].: Mayfair 6341). 





CHARNWOOD FOREST 


Leicester 9 miles, Loughborough 8 miles, Burton-on-Trent 12 miles. 
THE VALUABLE BARDON ESTATE, NEAR COALVILLE 


The residence, Bardon 
Hall, with 83 or 108 acres, 
with possession suitable 
for School, Training Centre, 
ete. Ten Mixed Farms, 
with possession of 2, of 
188 and 47 acres, Accommo- 
dation lands, allotments, 
2 lodges, 14 cottages. 
School House, etc. 


ABOUT 1,103 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction in 
Lots (unless sold private- 
ly) on August 28, 1947, at 
The Town Hall, Lough- 
borough. 
Agent: J. C. GARDENER, EsqQ., Estate Office, Woodhouse, Loughborough. 
Particulars, price 2/-, from the Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop «& Co., as above. 








FAVOURITE PART OF OXON 


One mile from station and river, 35 miles from London. Extensive views over beautiful 
wooded country. 


Thirteen bed, 5 bath., 5 
reception. Carriage drive 
with lodge and 2 cottages. 
Main electricity. Central 
heating. Small farmhouse 
and farmery. Garage and 
stabling. 


ABOUT 54 ACRES, of which about 16 acres are let. 


Recommended by Stmmons & Sons, Henley-on-Thames, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
as above). (52,349) 


PEMBROKESHIRE 
Well-known beauty spot facing Caldy Island on a sheltered private bay 4 miles from Tenby. 
VERY SUITABLE FOR HOTEL, INSTITUTIONAL OR SCHOLASTIC PURPOSES 
COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 
With 5 reception rooms, ballroom, squash racquets court, 19 bed and dressing rooms 
(some fitted basins), 6 bathrooms, complete domestic offices and servants’ bedrooms. 
Central heating. Main water. Excellent drainage. Electric light. 
Beautiful setting of terraced lawns, with plantations on higher ground behind, and 
productive kitchen gardens with greenhouses, 
Two lodges, 2 cottages, garages for 5 cars, and stabling. 
IN ALL ABOUT ,80 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £14,000 
Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (72,154) = 








FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
THE AGRICULTURAL, SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ISLAND ESTATE OF 
TRUMLAND & WESTNESS on the Island of ROUSAY, ORKNEY 
Within daily reach of London, Edinburgh and Glasgow by air service. 
Extending to over 7,000 
ACRES, including several 
excellent Farms and other 
Holdings. Principal resi- 
dence with 4 reception, 7 
family bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms. Electricity. Central 
heating. Charming secon- 
dary residence, also mod- 
ernised. Good dogging moor 
yielding a varied bag of 
grouse, woodcock, numerous 
snipe, wild duck, golden 
plover, etc. y 
Three capital trout lochs with exceptional catches. 
Several good cottages. Perimeter county road. 
Further details and sporting records from Messrs. JOHN D. Woop «& CO., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 6341). (85,118) 








RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE. 
DRUMPARK, STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT 


NEARLY 700 ACRES 
Dumfries 6 miles. 


Superlative House in perfect 
order throughout. 


Three reception, _ billiards 

room, and 8 principal bed- 

rooms, in 3 separate self- 

contained suites with 
bathrooms. 

Four servants’ rooms. Main 

electricity. Central heating. 


Stables, garage, outbuildings, 
workshop. Three entrance 
lodges and 1 cottage. Two 
mixed farms with adequate 
accommodation. 





Shooting over 300 acres of Moor. One mile River Fishing. 
. ; PRICE £20,000 OR NEAR OFFER 
Full particulars from the Sole Agents: Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (85,091) 


Between ALTON and PETERSFIELD 
LICENSED T.T. FARM 
COMPRISING A GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Galleried hall, 3 reception, 6 principal and 2 secondary bed., bathroom, maids’ sitting 
room. Central heating. Esse cooker. Electric light. 
Charming gardens and kitchen garden. 
Licensed T.T. Farm 134 acres with excellent farm buildings. 
Two cottages. Bungalow. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE ON COMPLETION. 
PRICE £18,000 FREEHOLD 
Further particulars from the Sole Joint Agents: MARTIN & STRATFORD, Market 
Chambers, Alton, Hants., and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, commer Ye 
(62,211) 














GHRIMES & CHAMPION 


RINGWOOD (Tel. 311) and BRANCHES 
FERNDOWN, Dorset 


Bournemouth 7 miles. Ferndown Golf Course } mile. 

AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Well built of brick (cement rendered) with green glazed tiled roof, and planned to 
minimise labour. 

Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, study. Garage. Main gas, water and 

electricity. Nice garden. Frontage about 130 ft. and depth of about 300 ft. 


WITH POSSESSION. 


NEW FOREST (Burley) 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY PROPERTY 
Adjoining the beautiful New Forest by Burley Golf Course. 
Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, garage, stable. Main electricity and 
water. Delightful grounds. Two paddocks. Orchard and mature garden. 
In all about 3 ACRES. POSSESSION 


WEST MOORS, Dorset 
Bournemouth 8 miles. Ferndown Golf Course 2 miles. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Soundly constructed of brick, roughcast, with tiled roof, in excellent condition. 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, garage, store sheds, 2 greenhouses 
Main gas, water and electricity. Attractively timbered grounds of about 14 ACRES 


WITH POSSESSION 

















ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, 
WINCH & SONS 


ASHFORD AND CRANBROOK, KENT 


KENT—‘* THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND” 


Between Ashford and Tenterden. 

6 miles equi-distant. London 65 minutes from Ashford (main S. Rly.). 
The well-known Freehold Estate, HENGHERST, WOODCHURCH 

Country Residence 
Two halls, 4 reception 
rooms, business room, 13 
principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, staff 
quarters, domestic Offices. 
Electric light. Co.’s water. 

Garages and stabling. 
Estate yard and buildings. 

Cottage. 
Gardens and grounds. 
ES 





(All at present requisi- 
tioned.), also 
TWO MIXED FARMS 
with old-fashioned houses 
and buildings, the whole 
—— to about 


For Sale by Auction at Ashford on Tuesday, August 12, 1947, at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars, plan and conditions of sale of the Solicitors: Messrs. J. D. 
LANGTON & PASSMORE, 8, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Auctioneers: 
Messrs. ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS, Ashford and Cranbrook, Kent. 
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BOURNEMOU 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., 
E, STODDART FOX, 


H. INSLEY FOX, F.S.I1., 


F.S.1, 


TH: 
F.A.L. 
F.A.1. 
F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND 


BOURNEMOUTH— SOUTHAMPTON BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I1., 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
F.A.L. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.S.1., A.A.L. 
BRIGHTON : 
J.W.SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 





Amidst delightful unspoilt country where seldom a property becomes available. 


Constructed in the Jacobean style and possess- 


ing a very charming 


easy to maintain. 


Twelve bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 


lounge hall, study, 
museum room, kit 
Independent boiler. 


Good offices. 


morning room, dining room, 


Electric lighting plant. 
heating. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


jevation and being very 


chen with Aga cooker. 
Servants’ sitting room. 
Central 


Telephone. 


Actually adjoining the Forest. 


having very interesting associations. 





Cadnam 4 mile, Southampton 8 miles. 


Perfectly delightful gardens. 
magnificent trees, intersected by a trout stream. 
Small formal garden having stone flagged and 
brick paths, lawns, productive orchard, etc., 
the whole comprising an area of about 


4% ACRES 


Enjoying complete seclusion and 





Garages and stabling. 


Tool and other sheds. 


Gardens with 





For particulars apply to the Joint Agents: Messrs. SYDNEY H. SAWBRIDGE & Son, Albion Chambers, High Street, eames, and Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 








Occupying a beautiful position commanding glorious views over the bay and surrounding 


A CHARMING SMALL RESIDENCE SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED AND IN 


SWANAGE, DORSET 


country. 


EXCELLENT CONDITION THROUGHOUT 





For further particulars and order to view, 
Road, 


Bournemouth. 


seve 
Four bedrooms, bathroom Seven 
° : room, 
lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, billiards room, 


kitchen and offices. 


All main services. Garage sun lounge, panelled vesti- 
Greenhouse. . bule, geod domestic offices. 
a Gardene: or chauffeur 
Tastily arranged gardens pee a . FF Pcs _ 
and grounds including prising 3 bedrooms, bath- 


tennis lawn, 
shrubbery, 
kitchen garden, 


area of about 


1%. ACRES. PRICE 
£3,750 FREEHOLD 


apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 


rose gardens, 
well - stocked 
orchard, 
the whole extending to an 


29 ft., 
rooms, 


room. 





Garage 


WEYMOUTH, DORSET 
Occupying a well-chosen site facing due —— commanding excellent views of Portland 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION, THIS SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED 


RESIDENCE SITUATED WELL REMOVED FROM THE ROAD AND 
CONTAINING: 


bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 


room, living room. 
chauffeur’s 


and 
Model laundry. 


main services. 
Well-arranged grounds in- 
cluding 
lawn, shrubberies, fruit and 
vegetable garden. 


terraces, 


dressing 
tower 
room, reception hall 39 ft. x 
drawing and dining 


winter garden or 


tennis 





PRICE £12,800 FREEHOLD 
For further particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 





WITHDEAN, BRIGHTON 


Oceupying a pleasant sheltered position close to main line 


THIS CHARM 


Phe property is 
secluded garden, 
Four bedrooms (2 h. 
3) spacious 


Attract 


to be Sold with Vacant Possession 


set well back from the road in a pleasant 
and the 


reception 
gentleman’s cloaks, delightful tiled kitchen. 


station. 


ING DETACHED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 





accommodation comprises: 
and ¢.), tiled bathroom, separate w.c., 
rooms (each with oak flooring), 
Large garage. 
ive well laid out garden. 


PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & S« 
Tel. 


Apply: 


NS, 117, 
Hove 2277 


Western Road, Brighton. 


and 7279. 


famed village, 
of the sea breezes. 


Well built of brick. 


Gare 


Apply: Fox 





Tel.: H 


MODERN DETAC 


rooms and good domestic 

Main electricity, gas and water. 
age. Useful outbuildings 
Attractive grounds comprising lawns, flower borders, and 
well-stocked kitchen garden, 


& SONS, 


Close omnibus service. 


Eastbourne with its excellent facilities. 


fantow 64 miles 
ED 


RESIDENCE 


Six bedrooms, bathr« 
offices. 
Mode 


117, 


SUSSEX DOWNLANDS 


High up, nestling in a fold of the lovely South Downs in a 
and enjoying delightful views and the benefit 


Three miles from 
Seaford 5 miles, 


SEM i-BUNGALOW 








0m, 2 reception 


Ample storage space. 
‘rm drainage. 


8. 


in all about ONE ACRE 
CE £5,500 FREEHOL 

VACANT POSSESSION 

Western Road, 


Brighton. 


ove 2277 and 7279 (4 lines). 








CENTRAL WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position in a woodland setting, yet 
easily accessible to omnibus routes and 5 miles from Pulborough 


main line station. 


Worthing 10 miles, Arundel 9 miles, 
London 50 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN TUDOR STYLE 


RESIDENCE. VACANT POSSESSION 


Constructed of brick and stone with tiled root, and leaded 


light windows. 


In excellent order throughout. Four bed- 


rooms (3 fitted basins), bathroom, 3 reception rooms, cloak- 


room and excellent domestic offices. 


Main electricity and 


water. Modern septic tank drainage. Built-in garage. Coal 


stores. 


Apply: 


el.: Hove 2277 and 72 





Outside w.c. 


Fox & SONS, 
Te 


Well laid out grounds include lawn, 
flower beds, kitchen garden, natural woodland. In all about 
13, ACRES RICE REEHOLD 


7 
Weste ‘rn Road, Brighton. 
79 (4 lines). 





Occupying a pleasant position close to the , 
Brighton and Worthing 11 miles. 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 


omnibus routes @ 


WEST SUSSEX 


within easy reach of station, 
London 48 miles. 


ECT DESIGNED MODERN 


South Downs, 
nd shops. 
ARCHIT 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 





Solicitors: Messrs. STUCKEY CARR « CoO., 4, Pavilion Parade, Brighton. 


Fox & SONS, 117, 


HIGH TREES, 


MAUDLIN CLOSE, of about %4 ACRE. 
STEYNING Architect designed. 
Three bedrooms (2. fitted ss ” 
basins), bathroom, lounge, RYECROFT, 
dining room, cloakroom, 419, DITCHLING RD., 
kitchen, garage. 

Large delightful well- BRIGHTON 
= — oe apres | Five bedrooms, games room, 
kit sher slement Some fruit eee Seana 2 See 

— oes a tion rooms, breakfast room, 


Main electricity, 
gas. Modern 
Partial central heati 


VACANT POSSESSION 
To be Sold by Auction en nenniinie sold) at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 


on Thursday, August 21, 1947, at 3 p.m. 


Western Road, Brighton. 





water and 
drainage. 


Auctioneers: 
Tel.: Hove 2277 and 7279 (4 lines). 


tiled 


ng. 





kitchen, 
wel 
Orchard, 


Fox & SONS, 


OUTSKIRTS OF BRIGHTON 


On the Downs about 300 ft. above sea level. 


Sea front 2 miles. 


Magnificent distant view * 


of the Channel and along the line of the Downs to Chanctonbury Ring. 
DIGNIFIED MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Standing in its own grounds 


lawns, 
arden. 





cloakroom. 
Double garage, greenhouse, 
1, main services. 


kitchen 





VACANT POSSESSION 
Auction, Brighton, (unless previously sold) on August 21, 1947. 


117, Western Road, Brighton. 


Tel.: 


Hove 2277 and 7279. 








Bournemouth 6300 
« lines) 





44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 











Telegrams : 


*‘Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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ware = HARRODS 
Kensington 1490 Sweet Byflest 
“eeeee Tatean Santen” 34-36 HANS CRESCENT. LONDON S.W.1 Pee ol 
AUCTION SEPTEMBER 16 


CAMLEY HOUSE. PINKNEYS GREEN NEAR MAIDENHEAD c.2 


Beautifully appointed Residence in faultless order 
occupying a delightful situation in lovely country yet 
only 25 miles from London. 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 luxurious bathrooms. 


Main services. Oil-fired central heating. Bungalow. 


Garages. 


Lovely gardens and grounds, rose garden, herbaceous 
walk, kitchen garden, magnificent lawns, ete. 


TEN ERE Ie MSc 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 





HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1, (Tel. > Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 


ALTON AND WINCHESTER c.3 SST Taner, eT te. NORTH DEVON c.2 





k In a lovely part of the county about 500 ft. above seal level STILE HOUSE, HASLEMERE, Near delightful village and only 4 miles from historical tow n 
f with views over open country. SURREY c.1_| SUBSTANTIAL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


ase 





i ~ 





CHARACTER COUNTRY RESIDENCE MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN Lounge hall, billiards room, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
OF THE TUDOR PERIOD RESIDENCE dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Four reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath- Rae tRis | aeolian a ae eR , ‘ i aiaietaias 
mrt g rooms Secluded position. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bed., Gravity water. Own electric plant and power. Garage 
Modern drainage. Co.'s electric light. Central heating. 2 baths. and stablings. Extensive outbuildings. Cottage. 
Garage 3 cars. Cottage. Farmery. Main services. Partial central heating. Delightful gardens and grounds, woodlands and pasture. 
ai eliiens uhetl neh i inc ei Lovely gardens orchard, kitchen garden, about 
meadowlanc : ’ ’ é ie ; ; ; 
1 IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES 
IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES 21, ACRES 
Hunting with the H.H. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD £7,250 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


2 y S$ LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 310), and at 56a, High seueiaiine ” = 7 aie Skene Kni htsbrid , 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). Street, Haslemere (Tel.: 953-4). (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 


GLORIOUS POSITION ON NORTH KENT c.3 AUCTION SEPTEMBER 23 NEXT. 
SURREY HILLS : c.3 About 400 ft. above sea level. STARBOROUGH CASTLE, NEAR 


i ei: bout-18 miles f - - - r T 
Ina high and healthy seighbourhood aboueI18 miles from | 4 step absolutely unspoilt surroundings, on high ground, EDENBRIDGE, KENT c.3 
“ convenient to bus services, 22 miles from London. ; A 


) ak > ; € ‘~ 


; 
and 

, 
cng 
‘es 













2 














Three reception roons, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, CHARMING RESIDENCE salieaiiaaiaaa “eee er 

bathroom, designed on one floor. LOVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

Electric light and modern conveniences. Lounge hall, 3 receptions, billiard, 5 beds., bathroom. _ 5 fe 5 : _ ‘ 
Garage for 2 cars. Central heating. Co.'s electric light and water. Two ae oe Eee ee ee mr pea 
> garages. Lovely gardens. Tennis and other lawns. Large | modern drainage. Picturesque stable block, 2 cottages 
Picturesque garden and grounds extending to number of fruit trees. Rockery. Rose garden. Paddock. garages. Charming gardens and parkland. Ancient moat, 

1, ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES island and historic castle ruins, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD ABOUT 125 ACRES FREEHOLD 


t Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans _ Crescent, 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 Inspected and recommended by HArrops Lrp., 34-36, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807), 


ae da : Hians Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington and Messrs. Fox & MANWARING, Edenbridge, Kent 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 1490. Extn. 807). (Bet..: 22h 1). 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH GUILDFORD AND DORKING c.4 











t.10 Beautiful Leith Hill district, on high ground, facing south, with wonderful views. 
ARCHITECT- BUILT FASCINATING 
MODERN GEORGIAN OLD a 
completely modernised. 
STYLE RESIDENCE With 3 large reception, 6 
Of character and charm; exceptional bed., 3  baths., model 
position; gate to golf course; first-class offices. Central heating. 
condition. Co.’s electriclight and water. 
Central heating throughout. Low built. Andependent hot _ water. 
Large terraced garden. Rural setting. Double garage with flat 
Six-eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 over. Model farmery, and 
reception, garage, model offices, oak _ hunter stabling. 
floors. Delightful grounds, lawns, 
Very strongly recommended. kitchen garden, paddocks, 
Possession on completion. ete., in about 
PRICE £14,750 OR OFFER 8 ACRES 
More land might be rented. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 











Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington TO BE SOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
1490. Extn. 821). Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806). 
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JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER 


‘Tel.: 2451 











HAMPSHIRE 


Beautifully situated overlooking the valley of the River Itchen. Winchester 4 miles. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


“ Q@QLENORAGH,” 
ITCHEN ABBAS 


A charming modern 
Residence, architect built, 


{ 


and in excellent order 
throughout. Full south 
aspect. 


Entrance hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, good offices. 


MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE. 
1 ACRE 


For Sale by prenen-seny September 9, 1947. 
Particulars (price 6d.) from the Vendor's Solicitors: Messrs. SHENTON, PAIN & BROWN, 
Westgate Chambers, Winchester, or from the Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS 
AND Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 2451). 





HAMPSHIRE 


Most attractively situated 34 miles from Alresford, 64 from Winchester. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


“THE CLOCK HOUSE,” 
SWARRATON 


A delightful Country 
Residence ready for im- 
mediate occupation. 
Lounge dining hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, excellent domes- 
tic offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


L. 
FOUR COTTAGES. 
2% ACRES 


For Sale by Auction, September 9, 1947. 
Particulars (price 6d.) from the Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. STANLEY LLoypD &«& Co., 
9, Castle Street, Ludlow, Shropshire, or from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES 
HARRIS & SON, "Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 2451), and Messrs. JAMES STYLES 
AND WHITLOCK, Oxford (Tel. 4637/8). 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


|- per line. 


(Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 





AUCTIONS 


ABINGER (NEAR DORKING) 
Delightful modern Country House about 
500 ft. above sea level with extensive views. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Two garages. Lovely garden 
of about 2 acres. Freehold with possession. By 
Auction August 11 (unless sold previously). 

CUBITT & WEST 
London Road, Dorking. Tel. 2212/3. 
EAST SUSSEX 





Close to Pevensey and Eastbourne. Very fine 
position. 
The attractive Jacobean Manor House, ¢ 


PEELINGS, with 3 recs., 5 principal beds 
and dressing, 4 staff beds, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Co.’s electric light and 
water. Good garden and grounds. Three 
cottages, excellent buildings and 87 acres. 
Possession of Peelings, homestead buildings, 
and about 8 acres. Two cottages and farm 
let and producing £180 p.a. Third cottage in 
a service tenancy. For sale by Public Auction 
on August 27, 1947, at the Gildredge Hotel, 
Eastbourne. illustrated particulars from the 
Auctioneers, Messrs. 

. WATSON & SONS 
Heathfield, Sussex, price 1/-. 
HANTS 
To close an Estate. 

Gentleman’s Cottage Residence in favourite 
Hampshire village, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 maids’ rooms, bath, 2 w.c.s, hall with 
cloaks, 3 reception, kitchen ‘and offices. 
Garage. Attractive garden, tennis court, 
14 acres. Two cottages by entrance drive. 
For Auction on August 7. Particulars, price 


6d., of 
F. ELLEN & SON 
London Street, Andover. 
2417. 





Auctioneers, Tel. 





With Possession. 
MID-NORTHAMPTONSH IRE 
4 miles from Kettering. 
In an ideal position overlooking the pic- 
turesque Park of Cranford, the charming 
Jacobean Freehold Residence known as 
“THE LITTLE HOUSE,” CRANFORD, 
being one of the most delightful period houses 
in the county. Hall with cloakroom and w.c., 
3 reception rooms, modern domestic offices, 
5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms and 2 attic bedrooms. Main water 
and electric light. Heated garage, 3 loose 
boxes, good outbuildings and productive 
gardens. Tennis lawn. Also attractive stone- 
and-tiled 3-bedroom Cottage close by. To be 
Sold by Auction by 
BERRY BROS. & BAGSHAW 
at the Royal Hotel Kettering, on Wednesday, 


September 3, 1947, at 3 p.m. Illustrated 
particulars from the Auctioneers, Market 
lace, Kettering. Tel. 2257-9. 








the modern Freehold Residence 
known as 
“ WASHBURY,” 

ANDOVER ROAD, NEWBURY 
containing hall. 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
offices, 8 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, together. 
with garages and outbuildings and tennis 
lawn and pretty « ‘ounds, in all about 1 acre. 
All main services. Telephone. Hot water 
services. Vacant pos ession. Messrs. 

THAKE & PAGINTON 

are instructed to sell t e above property by 
Auction (unless previously sold privately) at 
the White Hart Hotel, Newbury, on Thursday, 
August 14, 1947, at 3 o’clock. Solicitors: 
Messrs. WILD & Son, Oxford Street. Whit- 
stable. Auctioneers: Messrs. THAKE AND 
PAGINTON, Newbury, Berks. 


FOR SALE 


SSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER. Con- 

venient Colchester, Ipswich and Sudbury. 
Queen Anne style Residence, built 1905, in 
excellent condition throughout. Billiards 
room, drawing room, dining room, study, 
office, cloakroom, excellent domestic offices 
with staff sitting room. First floor: 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Second floor: 
5 bedrooms and small boxroom. Protected by 
well-timbered grounds with 2 hard tennis 
courts and valuable 6}-acre cherry orchard, 
2 cottages, 22 acres. Freehold with Vacant 
Possession, ee a a particulars from 
the Sole Agents: C. =~grt & Son, 
Colchester. Tel. ‘S165. (Ref. A.1033) 


Sale of 





FOR SALE 


RIGHTON 4 MILES. Luxuriously fitted 

“sun-trap’”’ house on coast. Two recep- 
tion, 3 bedrooms, boxroom, 2 bathrooms, 
excellent domestic offices. Double garage with 
large room over. Easily maintained garden. 
£8,000.—Parsons, SON & BASLEY, Char- 
tered Surveyors, Brighton. 
Bucks. A charming Country Residence in 

delightful setting near the village of 
Chalfont St. Giles. Six principal bedrooms, 
3 maids’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
Most attractive grounds of 16 acres. Out- 
yy Lodge. £15,000.—Apply: SWAN- 
NELL & SLy, Estate Offices, — Chalfont, 
Bucks. Tel.: Little Chalfont 2 

HEAM, SURREY. Boma wide- 

fronted Modern Detached House in favour- 
ite part. Seven beds. (h. and c.), 3 rec., sun 
lounge, perfectly appointed kitchen, etc. 
Parquet floors. Central heating, etc. Recom- 
mended at £7,000 Freehold.—MoorE & Co., 
Surveyors, Carshalton. Tel.: Wallington 
2606. 


UMBARTONSHIRE. For Sale. The 

Linn, Cove. Attractive Modern House 
in excellent condition. Commanding situation 
with magnificent view, Firth of Clyde. 
Admirably situated for "yacht racing. ‘One 
hour 20 mins. from Glasgow. Modern central 
heating. Main electric light and water. Esse 
cooker. Independent hot water. Lounge 
hall, cloakroom (h. and c.), 3 public, 6 bed- 
rooms, 1 dressing room (h. and c.), 2 bath- 
rooms, kitchen, usual offices. Servants’ 
quarters include sitting room, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, housemaid’s pantry. Good cup- 
oards. Laundry washing house, and out- 
houses. Hard tennis court. Croquet lawn. 
Garage 3 cars. Modern gardener’s house of 4 
—_—— and bathroom. 34 acres including 
field and wild garden.—Full particulars and 
ecards to view house from MITCHELLS 
JOHNSTON & CoO., Solicitors, 160, West George 
Street, Glasgow. 

AST KENT. For Sale by private treaty, 

about 65 acres of exceptionally find stan- 
dard Cherry and —_ Orchards, about 20 
years old and absolutely in their prime, 
capable of growing 8,000 or 9,000 halves 
cherries and 8,000 bus. ‘apples. Possession at 
Michaelmas, or this year’s crop could be taken 
by arrangement.—Apply: G. WEBB & Co., 
Land Agents, Sittingbourne. 
EAst TUDDENHAM, berry’s Hall, 

8 miles Norwich. For sale, immediate 
possession of residence and grounds. Attrae- 
tive Residential Property, Georgian Resi- 
dence. Grounds and gardens, garages, stabling, 
3 cottages. In all 127 acres.—Apply: FRANCIS 
HORNOR & Sons, Old Bank of England Court, 
Queen Street, Norwich. 


E!RE. Modernised genuine Regency House 
arranged as two separate flats, one fully 
furnished, 3} miles Cork City, secluded in 
6 acres famous garden. Lodge, garages, 
stables. Thirteen rooms, 2 baths., 2 kitchens, 
4 store rooms. Repaired throughout and 
redecorated. Main electricity newly installed 
for power and light; 1 electric and 2 fuel 
wasn. Beautiful views over River Lee. 
Would make excellent guest house.—Full 
Pa want from MAJOR NorTON, Billingbear 
ark, Wokingham, Berks. 


EPsomM, SURREY. Beautiful detached 

Residence of chafacter, situa’ best 
residential area. Excellently planned on two 
floors, standing in about 4 acre of lovely 
grounds. Easy access to all services. In 
perfect decorative condition throughout the 
entire property. Accommodation comprises: 
Spacious entrance hall with cloakroom, 3 
beautiful reception rooms, 5 good bedrooms, 
and 1 dressing room, mainly fitted pedestal 
basins, excellent luxurious bathroom, modern 
equipped domestic offices, sunparlour leading 
to garden. Parquet flooring throughout se 
ground floor. Ample power points and 
fires fitted all rooms. Really beautiful gai 
with large garage. Price £7,000 Freehold. — 
Write Lincotn & Co., F.V.1., 6, Station 
Approach, Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 
£491 (3 lines). (H/V.1148). 

EST IRELAND. For sale, Bungalow 

in one of best shooting and fishing 
districts.—Full particulars from H. PELLY 
Castlebar, Co. Mayo. 





























FOR SALE 


WANTED 





ORNWALL. Attractive stone-built House, 

south aspect, with 4 acres of ground 
sloping to sandy cove. Three sitting rooms, 
4 bedrooms, usual offices. All modern con- 
veniences. Two garages. +H 000 freehold. 
Owner going abroad.—Box 6 


ID-SUSSEX. Main pommel 

line. Detached Residence, 5 bed., 3 rec. 
rooms, usual offices. Central heating. 
Garage. Ground 1/3 acre. Conservatory, lily 
pool, walled garden. £5,500.—ARNOLD, 52, 
Jubilee Street, Brighton. ma 
NEAR SOLENT. For sale, architect- 

designed House, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 1 acre fully stocked garden 
and orchard. Property surrounded by brick 
wall. Just redecorated. Owner moving after 
liyears. Will accept £7,500.—Box 747. 


ANDERSTEAD. <A modern delightful 
Cottage for sale standing in 3 acres with 
fruit trees, tennis court, lawns and veranda; 
on main road; all services. Accommodation: 
4 bedrooms, 3 rec. rooms, breakfast room and 
kitchen and 2 cloakrooms. Central heating, 
e.l. and gas. Suitable for a smallholding. 
Freehold £6,500.—ALFRED TRETT, Estate 
Agent, 328, Limpsfield Road. Telephone: 
Sanderstead 3797. ‘ 
SEVENOAKS, KENT. An imposing and 
comfortably fitted Residence in splendid 
state of preservation with oak flooring. Four 
rec., 6 bed, 3 bathrooms, compact domestic 
offices. Central heating. Stabling, garages. 
Lovely terraced gardens with tennis lawn. In 
all about 2 acres. Price £11,500.—Sole 
a? WATKIN & WATKIN, Tonbridge (Tel. 
773). 
-E. COAST. For sale, most attractive 
Residence. Perfect condition. Redecor- 
ated inside and outside. Beautifully furnished. 
Many antiques. 4 minute sea. Five bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, separate lavatory, 2 reception 
rooms, 1 sun lounge. Central heating, h & c. 
water. Gas fires in bedrooms. Easily worked 
on twe floors. Small old-world garden. House 
and furniture £9,750.—Apply in first instance 
to E. W. Hunt, 49, Chandos Avenue, London, 
N.20 (no Agents). an 
SOMERSET (NEAR TAUNTON). Stand- 
ing high on the Blackdown Hills, with far- 
reaching views. Charming Modernised Cot- 
tage Residence. Two recep., 3 bed., bath- 
room, w.c., kitchen, etc. Garage. 6 acres. 
Main electricity. Good water and drainage.— 
Further particulars: HOWARD SovuTHWOOD 
AND Co., 49, East Street, Taunton. 
SURREY, with magnificent panoramic 
views, 10 minutes’ walk of station, 40 
minutes London. A Residence of character 
and dignity in excellent condition, planned 
for easy running, with modern fitments and 
complete central heating. Three reception, 
billiards room, 8 beds, 3 baths, garage (2), 
stabling and greenhouses. Modern cottage 
with 2 receptions, 3 beds, bath. Kitchen 
garden and lovely grounds of 3? acres. A 
first-rate property for a discriminating pur- 
chaser at £15,000. More land if required.— 


Box 754. 
WANTED 


BRISTOL within few miles. Wanted to 
buy, Freehold House of Character. Six to 
seven bedrooms, modern fitments. Preferably 
high ground. Cottage. Chauffeur’s flat or 
separate good quarters for man and wife 
necessary. Away from traffic but fairly near 
to village and church. Must be in excellent 
condition.— Box 753 
CATTISTOCK, DORSET, or nearby dis- 
trict convenient to Hants. Medium size 
House with some stabling, small paddock, 
urgently required for applicants. Any owners, 
their agents or others concerned desiring to 
sell invited to communicate with RUMSEY AND 
RUMSEY, Country Department, 111 Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Usual 
commission required, and owners can be put 
into direct touch with applicants if preferred. 
Hae COUNTIES OR WEST COUN- 
TRY. Wanted to purchase or rent, 
Guest House or suitable premises for same 
with $2 b ms.—Partics., photos and 
price L. C. THomas, Son & Buazey, Soli- 
citors, Sreath: Glam. 





























EVON, between Exeter and Newton Abbot 
or in area suitable Exeter business man. 
Wanted to buy, country or village House, 8-10 
bed., nice gardens.—Mrs. D/82, TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
[N HILL OR MOORLAND COUNTRY. 
To buy, gentleman’s Small House, about 6 
bedrooms, small farm about 30 acres, and with 
—_ land and some sport available.—Box 
748. 








LONDON WITHIN 100 MILES and prefer- 
ably not north or north-east. A large 
Country House suitable for conversion to 
Country Club or Roadhouse, with residential 
accommodation, required. Must have at least 
12 bedrooms and 4-6 reception rooms, staff 
accommodation in cottages or flat necessary. 
Good grounds with amenities such as tennis 
court or swimming pool if possible, not less 
than 5 acres and up to 50 considered.— 

“Club,” c/o Watts & SON, Chartered Svr- 
veyors, Wokingham, Berkshire. Telephone 777. 


Nor ea SUFFOLK OR ESSEX 
PREFERRED. Established Fruit Farm 
—_ good ere wanted by October.—Box 
43 
N W. HERTS, Puckeridge country, or 
* near Hitchin. Wanted to buy or rent, 
Character Residence, preferably Georgian. 
Modern conveniences. Five-seven bed. Cot- 
tage. Small Farm not objected to.—‘‘Mrs. 


L/46,” TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. 


ORTH ESSEX, SUFFOLK, SOUTH- 

WEST NORFOLK OR EAST CAMBS 
No commission required. A client is seeking a 
House with 5 bedrooms minimum, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 cottages minimum, 300 acres min- 
imum upwards, but Py: is essential the land 
should be in hand. A good price will be paid 
for the right place.—Send particulars to 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY, 20, 
Hanover Square, W.1. 


MIDLAND AREA. Hotel, country house 
type, as going concern. Must be 
modernised and freehold, size about 15 bed- 
rooms, and a few acres of land.—Box 751. 


SOUTH COAST PREFERRED. Wanted 

to rent, small Furnished Bungalow facing 
sea, about 3 weeks in September.—TAYLOR, 
7, Thorpe Road, Staines. 


S. DEVON OR DORSET COAST. House 

wanted to buy, freehold. Three reception, 

7 bedrooms, all mains, garage. Not town.— 
Box 745. 


SURREY (or Surrey-Kent borders). Re- 
quired, a labour-saving House with not 
more than 5 bedrooms but with as much land 
as possible. A good price offered for a pro- 
perty of character and in good decorative 
condition.— Details, price and photo to 
Moorkg, 8, The Parade, Carshalton, Surrey. 


SUSSEX OR BORDERS OF SURREY 
(not satellite). Wanted, small House of 
character in excellent condition. Forest Row- 
East Grinstead district preferred. Would 
consider mid-Sussex around Haywards Heath, 
or other parts of the county, close to a village. 
Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main water and 
electricity, modern kitchen. Garage 2-3. One- 
man garden. Good _ would be paid.— 
Reply Box 744. 


ILTS. QLOS. OR SOMERSET 

PREFERABLY. Wanted to purchase, 
a Country Residence, 8-10 bedrooms, good 
buildings and land up to 200 acres suitable for 
Attested herd. Price up 20,000.—Par- 
ticulars in confidence to FortTt, HATT AND 
BILLINGS, Burton Street, Bath. 


TO LET 


ORTH WALES. Liedr Valley. Fur 

nished House to let for period of one 
year; 5 gns. weekly. Five bedrooms (2 double), 
bathroom, w.c., hall-dining room, drawing 
room, large kitchen, Calor gas cooking and 
lighting. Telephone. Two miles Dolwyddel- 
len. Bus and station 10 mins. walk. Rough 
shooting can be’ had. One mile private 
fishing, salmon, sea trout and trout. 45 acres 
(let). Good garden. Shorter let considered.— 
MaJoR REEVES, Rhiw Gich, Dolwyddellen, 
Caernarvonshire. 


















































AUCTION 
By direction of the Honble. Maurice Lubbock. 
HIGH ELMS, FARNBOROUGH, KENT 
(% hour by train to Bromley Station, then by bus 
to Farnborough). 

MESSRS. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 
will Sell by Auction, at the Mansion, on Tuesday, 
September 16, and the following days, 

THE SUPERIOR FURNISHINGS 
Including Curtains, Carpets, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom Appointments in mahogany and walnut- 
wood, Nursery Effects, Italian Cassons, Commodes 
French Armoires, mahogany, walnutwood and 
marquetry Display Cabinets, Dwarf Bookcases, 
Bureaux, Writing, Capstan, Card, Sofa, and Sec- 
tional Dining Tables, Regency Cabinet, Dumb 
Waiters, Dwarf Chests of Drawers, Broadwood 
Pianoforte, Draught and Fire Screens, Settle, 
richly upholstered Settees, Lounge and Occasional 
Chairs, Wall Mirrors, Bracket and Tall Case 
Clocks, ornamental items, fine porcelain Tea and 
Dinner Services, Table Glass, Electric Hot Plate, 
Plate and Plated Articles, Pictures, Drawings and 
Prints, stone and lead Garden Vases and Figures, 

and Wrought Gates. 

View days September 11, 12 and 13. Catalogues 
(1/-) of the Auctioneers at their Offices, 5, West 
Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1; 13, Hobart 
Place, S.W.1; 25, Mount Street, W.1; and 68, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


TRAVEL 


OOK’S CHARTERED TRAIN TOUR TO ITALY 
visiting Paris, Aix-les-Bains, Rapallo, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Stresa, Montreux. 16 days, 
58 gns. Departures: August 14, September 1 and 
18.—Write for programme now to Dept. ESC/4/SS, 
London, W.1, and branches. 
COovPLe travelling to Monte Carlo, September 
2, by car have room for one or two persons.— 
Box 790. 
LY TO SUNSHINE. Holidays on Italian 
Riviera in 3% hours by modern twin-engine 
planes. 14 days in the best De Luxe Hotels, 85 gns. 
inc, Departures every Sat., from June 7 to 
September 13. Essential to book early.—S.L.A.T., 
12, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2, TEMple Bar 
1759. 
TALY THIS SUMMER! A motor-coach tour of 
Italy, visiting the Riviera, Rome, Florence, 
Venice and Milan. 16 days, 40 gns.—Full parti- 
culars from ITALIAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 27, 
James Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Wel. 4808. 
UXURY COACH TOURS. Switzerland, 9 days 
35 gns. Italy 21 days, 69 gns. All inclusive. 
Weekly departures.—FOURWAYS TRAVEL LTD., 
Marshall & Snelgrove, Oxford Street, W.1 (May- 
fair 6600). Individual travel a speciality. Travel 
book free. 
PEND YOUR HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND 
at Hotel Rossli, Weesen, on the lake Walensee, 
near Zurich. Excellent food, good accommoda- 
tion, h, and c., and very moderate terms. Highly 
recommended — Write MRS. MUTHER- 
ODERMATT for brochure. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Trade 4|-; (minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








‘“@™LEANALL”’ SPRING-CLEAN SERVICE. 

Town or country residences cleaned through- 
out; walls and woodwork, carpets, curtains, and 
furniture included. Parquet and all wood flooring 
machine-surfaced and polished.—HOUSEHOLD 
AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 32, 
Grosvenor Gardens Mews North, S.W.1. Sloane 
1050. 





ROQUET. When buying new equipment, 
remember JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the 
best. Hand-made by craftsmen: JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


AIMLER HIRE, LTD., the finest Car Hire 
Service in the world. 243, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.7. ’Phone: SLOANE 3456. 
OG-CARE. The “‘A.1 Dog Book”’ is a miniature 
encyclopaedia of the subject. Every dog- 
owner should send for a copy (1/8, post free) to 
MR. JOHNS, Advice Bureau, National Canine 
Defence League, 8, Clifford Street, London, W.1. 
AMMOCKS! New ex-Government Hammocks, 
very strong, finest sisal string; ideal for your 
garden, 20/- each, carriage free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 13), 174, 
Stoke Newington Church Street, London, N.16. 
AND-KNITTED FAIR ISLE Jerseys for 
Children, 1-2 years (20/-), 2-4 years (30/-). 
Samples.—MRS. PERRY-GORE, S. Paul’s Vicar- 
age, Sheffield 2. 
MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased 
for cash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
7, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
E you desire to SELL your REVERSION or 
LIFE POLICY, consult Messrs. H. E. FOSTER 
AND CRANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
6, Poultry, London, E.C.2, whose periodical 
Auction Sates have been accepted for over a 
century as being the best medium. 
NITTING and Crochet. Expert work with 
customers’ own wool and patterns. Ladies’ 
and gents’ cardigans, pullovers, socks and under- 
wear; children’s and babies’ wear. Addressed 
reply envelopes.—Box 217. 
N° OTHER LIQUEUR can compare with LA 
GRANDE CHARTREUSE, made by the Char- 
treux Monks of France since 1605, the only one 
that is manufactured from an old authentic secret 
never divulged. Green or yellow—try both. 
MNIATURES on ivory, all types supplied.— 
ROSS, 83, St. Edmunds Road, Bury Street, 
Edmonton, London, N.9. 
OTHS in furs, clothes, carpets and furniture 
can be effectively prevented. ‘‘DANEMARK”’ 
brand Moth Spray (with D.D.T./Geigy), 1 pint 4/- 
post free, from RICHARDSON & STARLING, 
LTD., Winchester, makers of Wykamol for Death 
Watch Beetle. 



































ISIT THE GLORIOUS DALMATIAN COAST, 

YUGOSLAVIA, by the romantic Adriatic. 
Pre-war facilities restored. Beautiful scenery, 
bright national costumes, interesting customs, 
first-class hotel accommodation and superb 
catering. Information from all travel agencies, 
or send for brochure to YUGOSLAV TRAVEL 
BUREAU, ‘‘Putnik,’’ 195, Queen’s Gate, Lordon, 
S.W.7. KIENsington 3400. 


+ ememaepereee 
PERSONAL 

D2 your children require good mountain air, 

good food and French tuition? Highest 
references.—Apply, giving full particulars, 
to BLANCHE-NEIGE, Chamonix-Mont-Blanc, 
France. 
HoLmay Guests taken in private country 

house, 3 miles Tunbridge Wells. Lovely 
garden, own produce, etc. Ideal country for 
walking. Breakfast and dinner supplied.—MILL 
HOUSE, Speldhurst, Kent. 

INIATURES exquisitely painted on ivory 

from photographs, Exhibitor Royal 
Academy. Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, 
Chorley Road, Parbold, Lancs. 

OLISH Artist: paints from life and photos, 

also landscape of historical buildings.—E. de 
KLECZKOWSKI, 240, Nell Gwynn House, Sloane 
Avenue, London, S.W.3. KEN. 7785. 

ESIDENTIAL Country Home for elderly 

gentlemen run by S.R. Nurse has vacancy. 
Quiet, homely atmosphere, own produce. Indi- 
vidual consideration. Highest references.—Box 


























777. 

YACANCY for educated Pupil on gentleman’s 
modern 200-acre mixed farm in north Somer- 

set. Attested dairy. Theoretical and practical 

training. Premium.—Box 801. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, London, 

have a small quantity of Ladies’ Brown 
Jodhpur Boots availeble for immediate delivery. 
Details on request. 
Axstist (international repute) will colour your 

arms and crest in oil or water colour. Fees 
reasonable. Book plates designed.—_BATTERSBY, 
Chittoe, Chippenham, Wilts. , 

SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up-to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 24% per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 














PARQUET and all types wood flooring re-sur- 
faced and polished, also panelling. Additional 
machines permit prompt attention. Wood and 
composition flooring laid by expert staff. Town 
or country properties attended. Estimates free. 
—DAVID LANFEAR & CO., 32, Grosvenor Gardens 
Mews North, S.W.1. Sloane 1050. 
PORTRAITS painted from photographs, com- 
pletely lifelike. Apply specimen brochure. 
Reasonable fee.—K. LEE, Putson Manor, 
Hereford. 
SORRY to disappoint you, but we have sufficient 
orders in hand to keep us busy for several 
months.—REDMAYES COUNTRYSIDE TWEEDS, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) 
LTD. (Established 1913), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1, Gro. 3273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
NUSUAL GIFTS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
Welsh Oak Salad Bowls, Fruit Bowls, Book 
Ends, Welsh Pottery Jugs, etc. Hand-woven Rugs. 
—Inquiries to ‘‘Crafts and Books,’’ The Struet, 
Brecon, S. Wales. 
J. SLOGGETT & SONS, LTD., Carvers, 
*Gilders and Cabinet Makers, late of*Eagle 
Street, Holborn, W.C.1, beg to advise Old and New 
Clients that they have re-started their business. 
Reconditioning of Carved and Gilt Pieces and the 
Repairs and Restoration of Antiques a Speciality. 
Regd. Office, 23, Frankland Road, Croxley Green, 
Rickmansworth, Herts. Established 1898. 
LLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. One of the World’s greatest 
Authorities. Mayfair 2511-2512. 
NDA Sun-screen Foundation Lotion (10/5 and 
6/5) prevents the most sensitive skin from 
burning. Write for free copy of ‘‘Forever Lovely”’ 
telling you how to treat YOUR skin.—YUNDA 
BEAUTY CULTURE LTD., 46, New Bond Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 1023. 
OUR CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY can now 
be dry-cleaned or hand-shampooed in your 
home and be ready for use again within 24 hours— 
you'll be highly satisfied with the result. We also 
specialise in the french polishing of furniture. 
Charges moderate—estimates free and without 
obligation. ’*“PHONE: CUNNINGHAM 3205-6. 
DAVIS CARPET & UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS 
LTD., GROVE HALL COURT, LONDON, N.W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 
































OOKS. Advice given on the di 1 of 

libraries or small collections; valuations for 
probate and insurance.—HATCHARDS, Book- 
sellers to H.M. The King, 187, Piccadilly, London, 
wW.i. 

OOKS WANTED: “‘Hill’s Points of a Race- 

horse’; ‘‘Lady Wentworth’s Thoroughbred 
Racing Stock and Authentic Arabian Horse’’; 
*‘Browne’s Horse of the Desert’’; ‘Allison’s 
British Thoroughbred Horse.’’ Libraries pur- 
chased.—_HOLLAND BROS., 8, Bristol Street, 
Birmingham 5. ' 








FEW vacancies remain in Neyland House 
School, Sevenoaks, due to enlargement. 
First-class education from model Kindergarten 
to Higher School Certificate stage in homely 
atmosphere. Strong social side. Moderate. 
HHOTOGRAPHY AS A CAREER. Comprehen- 
sive training for all branches of professional 
photography. Instruction by experts in most 
up-to-date studios and laboratories.—LONDON 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, The Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 7019. 








ARPETS taken up, cleaned, repaired and 

relaid.—_G. A. SAWYER, LTD., Complete 
Furnishers of Private Houses, Clubs and Hotels. 
69, Upper Berkeley Street. Paddington 4133. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 24d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day’”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 195A, Palace Gate, W.7. 


HARTERED SURVEYOR, aged 48, married, 
two children, due to retire early 1948 on 
pension from Indian Army with honorary rank 
of Brigadier after 30 years’ service, seeks situation 
as Estate Manager or Bailiff anywhere in U.K. or 
Eire. Over 20 years’ experience in municipal and 
estate administration including sales, leases and 
valuation of lands and buildings, dilapidations 
and repairs, etc. Medically Al and accustomed 
to hard work. Comparatively small salary 
acceptable if accommodation provided.—Write: 
COL. S. A. BOWDEN, F.S.I., F.LArb., 34, Park 
Street, Calcutta. - 
STATE AGENTS AND MANAGERS. Young 
Man, 20, Public School, completed Royal 
Agricultural College Course, Land Agents Society 
Inter., preparing Final and Surveyors Institute, 
hard working, keen to progress, seeks appoint- 
ment in Estate Office. Commence at once. Are 
you interested?—Reply, Box 800. 
Cie with excellent qualifications and 
practical experience, having good contacts 
in S. and E. farming circles, free to take up 
duties as Agent to large estate, Michaelmas.— 








* Box 787. 





Gatien. University education (engineer- 
ing), requires working post on a mechanised 
farm estate. Knowledge of elect., hydraul., water 
installation, tractors, cars. Some farming 
experience. Wife experienced shorthand-typist 
bookkeeper. South-west preferred.—Box 783. 
ARRIED COUPLE require situation as 
Chauffeur. Wife willing to help house or 
cook only. Cottage must be provided, town or 
country. Both abstainers.—Box 786. 
PoLise OFFICER, 28, single, fluent English, 
seeks situation in agriculture, preferably 
as farm bailiff or assistant manager. Good pre- 
vious experience on own big estate in Poland. 
Most modern methods. Could provide man-power. 
Shooting, riding, driving. Fluent French, Ger- 
man, Italian.—Box 785. 
UALIFIED Surveyor, 31, public school, ex- 
Service (Major, R.E.), desiring change, 
requires position private estate or office managing 
country properties. Southern England, Eastern 
Counties preferred. Prospects more important 
than starting salary.—Box 772. 
Two Gentlewomen (mother and daughter) 
require positions in Country Hotel or Club; 
would assist manageress for board; daughter 
experienced secretary. Suggestions invited.— 
Box 774. 
OUNG ex-Tield Officer, single, public school, 

















hating London, seeks responsible position as _ 


Factor or Agent on large estate. Good at figures, 
drives car. Highest references.—Box 771. 
OUNG Irishman would take position as private 
trainer, or manager of stud farm. Highest 
references.—Box 776. 
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ACCOMMODATION STILL AVAILABLE for 

the summer in Devon’s most lovely hotel, 
just reopened. Situated in 15 acres of beautiful 
gardens overlooking the sea. Fully licensed.— 
Write for brochure “L’’ KNOWLE HOTEL, 
SIDMOUTH. Tel. 955. 


AN Hotel of outstanding merit in this famous 
Health Resort. 
ROYAL PIER HOTEL, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Just above sea. Exquisitely appointed. Most bed- 
rooms, double and single, have private bathrooms. 
Fully licensed. Tel. 290. 


BESUTIFUL DERBYSHIRE. Ednaston Lodge, 

Brailsford. Private Hotel within easy reach 
of Dovedale, Manifold Valley and the Peak 
District. Large country house, charmingly 
appointed, standing in extensive grounds with 
home farm attached. Every comfort. Tel.: 
Brailsford 363. 


BErcH HOTEL, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX: 

We shall be pleased to send full particulars of 
this extremely comfortable and conveniently 
situated country house hotel.—Apply: PROPRIE- 
TOR. Tel.: Haywards Heath 670. 


BLACKLAKE HOTEL, NEAR FARNHAM, 

SURREY, for early holidays, when the 4% 
acres of grounds are at their best. Personal 
attention in Barrie’s charming old home. Hot and 
cold and gas fires in all rooms. Brochure from 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. 

ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE—a ‘Failte Hotel,” 

situated in the heart of Connemara. Book- 
ings now accepted for shooting over 40,000 acres 
of preserves, Grouse, pheasants (extensively 
stocked), woodcock (drives as from November). 
Good free rough shooting: duck, snipe, mixed bag. 
Fishing: Some rods for booking on first-class 
reserved salmon and sea-trout fisheries during 
September-October. Hotel provides excellent 
food, cellar, and every modern comfort. Weekly 
tariff: 8 to 10 gns.—Particulars from the 
MANAGERESS, Ballynahinch Castle, Connemara, 
Ireland. Telephone No.: Ballinafad (Galway) 2. 
BOURNEMOUTH. EAST CLIFF MANSIONS. 

Service suites, with full board and attendance 
—For particulars apply: Manageress. 
CAzBIs BAY HOTEL, Carbis Bay, Cornwall. 

Sheltered position overlooking St. Ives Bay. 
Near West Cornwall golf links. Boating, bathing, 
fishing, riding. H. and c. Electric fires all bed- 
rooms. Cocktail bar. Telegrams: “Comfort,” 
Carbis Bay. Telephone: St. Ives 36. Fully booked 
August until mid-September 

ORNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH. 

THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL 
On the edge of the sea. 

Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
County CLARE for perfect holidays. Excel- 

lent fishing, good shooting, home farm. Six 
guineas weekly, inclusive-——-CLIFDEN HOUSE 
Corofin, Co. Clare. 



































SITUATIONS VACANT 


REQUIRED, a Game Keeper immediately for 
Lord Derby’s Newmarket Estate, age about 
35, married man desirable. Must have good 
experience among partridges, first-class trapper 
essential. Only highest references considered.— 
Apply to A. SCROPE, ESQ., Stanley Stud Office, 
Snailwell Road, Newmarket. : 

WO Ladies, suit sisters or friends, to under- 

take garden, household duties, etc., including 
car driving, at country house near the sea. Must 
be fond of children.—CLARK, Langley Farm, 
Langley, Southampton. 


LIVESTOCK 
EDLINGTON TERRIERS. Puppies of this 
delightful breed. Various ages and prices.— 
COMDR. NEALE, Capel, Ipswich, Gt. Wenham 232. 
AIRNS. Sale, two beautiful bitches, wheaten 
and silver-grey, 2 years, reg. K. C., in whelp 
to my “Shaggy Tim,’’ house-trained, 15 gns. each. 
No fault; overstocked. One silver-grey dog puppy, 
8 months, correct, small, pedigreed; charming 
companion; 8 gns. Young puppies, 8 to 14 weeks, 
5 to 7 gns.—_M. GORDON-DANDO, Benula Lodge, 
Glencannich, Beauly. 
HELSFIELD Kennels, Bishopdale, Leyburn, 
Yorks. Afghan Hounds, Dandie-Dinmonts, 
Pekingese, Miniature Poodles and Dachshunds in 
all three varieties, long, smooth and wire coats. 
Attractive, well-bred Puppies always for sale. 
Winning dogs at stud. 
ACHSHUND smooth red pedigree Pups, very 
fine healthy litter, £15/15/- each.—MORGAN- 
GRENVILLE, Hammerwood, Midhurst. 
ENGLISH Springer Spaniel Pups (dogs) for sale 
of Bess of Poltalloch, field award strain. Will 
make excellent gun dogs.—Apply, Tarriebank 
House, Arbroath. 
ENNETH BEESTON, Burley Farm, Allestree, 
near Derby. ‘Phone 57611 (2 lines). Station: 
Derby 2 miles. Thoroughbreds, quality Hunters, 
Hacks and Ponies. Also Ayrshire and Friesian 
commercial Dairy Cattle and Calves. Reasonable 
trial allowed. 
EDIGREE Yellow Labrador Puppies, Braeroy 
strain, from 8 gns.—MISS RAIKES, Sidbury, 
Sidmouth. 
PULLETS and Cockerels, aged 2-6 months, 
Light and Heavy Breeds. Also New Poultry 
Houses, Layers and Growers Arks.—Write for 
particulars, STANLEY W. LOWER, Gatewoods 
Farm, Rayne, Braintree, Essex. 
ERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS, Bell View: 






































Windsor, Stock usually for sale of the finest 
quality only. 
“COUNTRY LIFE” 1E 
For Sale 





“@‘OUNTRY LIFE,’ 1946 and 1945, ‘‘Woman’s 

Journal,”’ 1946, ‘‘Vogue,’’ 1946, all complete. 
1/- per copy plus postage. ‘‘Homes and Gardens,”’ 
1945, complete. 9d. per copy plus postage.—Box 
779. 





“ @OUNTRY LIFE,’’ complete year 1946, as new. 
—Offers to E. HENNEN, 23, Gravel Hill, 
Ludlow. 
OR SALE, ‘Country Life’’ and ‘‘Illustrated 
London News,”’ weekly, 1/9 including postage. 
—Box 781. 





OURT LEET, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, is now 

open for permanent and non-permanent 
guests. Quiet house, facing sea, charming garden, 
2 minutes rail and bus stations. Close to golf 
courses, tennis courts and bowling greens. Run 
by gentlefolk for gentlefolk.—Apply, BETT. 


RAGMOHER HOUSE, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. 

Free fishing, river Fergus and many lakes, 
Boats free. Abundant trout, some salmon; excel- 
lent pike fishing. Golf Lahinch. Riding; best 
food; best beds; courteous service.—EDWARD 
AND AUDREY DOUGLAS. 

ASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. You can 

pay less elsewhere, but you will not fare 
better, for at this Hotel on the front and in the 
front rank, the aim of the Directorate is the 
provision of the best. Consequently the Seaview 
has become famed for its Catering, Cellar, Com- 
fort and Courtesy. Telephone: Eastbourne 487( 
(3 lines). 











Come and be spoilt 
OOD you will enjoy. Breakfast in bed. Tele- 
phone and.self-controlled wireless by your 
bedside. And according to your whims resident 
orchestra, dancing, golf, bridge, putting, cocktail 
lounge—or just relaxation in our sun lounge— 
VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the sea, Sidmouth. 
Kenneth Drew, General Manager. Tel.: Sidmouth 
951. 
OLKESTONE IS BEST IN AUTUMN. 
LISMORE HOTEL 
Warmth, Comfort Good Service and First-class 
Cuisine. H.andc.allrooms. Three lounges. 
Week-end visitors welcome. Write for brochure. 
NOW BOOKING FOR WINTER RESIDENCE. 
TRINITY CRESCENT. Phone 2717. 
ARBET HOTEL. KINLOCHBERVIE. SUTHER- 
LAND. Wonderful scenery, excellent grilse, 
seatrout, browntrout and sea fishing. Bathing 
Electric light. Under new management.—Tel 
No. 201, Kinlochbervie. Proprietors: R. & L. M. 
NEILSON. 
LORIOUS OLD-WORLD DARTMOOR. A few 
reservations still available for August, 
September, October, November and December. 
All amenities. This fully licensed hotel now 
re-opened and re-furnished.—E. and F. BROOMER 
(late of Manchester), Kestor Hotel, Manaton. 
Newton Abbot, Devon. 'Phone: Manaton 204. 
RELAND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL. Situated 
amidst lovely surroundings, own park border- 
ing shores of Lough Arrow. First-class Trout 
fishing and 15,000 acres rough shooting: Grouse, 
Woodcock, Snipe, Pheasant and Duck, free to 
residents. The Hotel is completely modernised 
throughout and offers first-class food and a well- 
stocked cellar—For brochure apply: MAJOR 
D R. SHERRIFF, Hollybrook, Lough Arrow, 
Ballinafad, Sligo. Tel.: Ballinafad 3. 
N the heart of the Sussex Downs. Monks Rest 
Guest House, Jevington (XVII century). East- 
bourne 5 miles. The charm of the old—the com- 
fort of the new. Riding. Polegate 178. 
SLE OF WIGHT. REETH LODGE HOTEL, 
NITON UNDERCLIFF. Unrivalled situation 
facing south and sea. Excellent food, own poultry 
and produce. Riding, tennis, swimming, beautiful 
walks and sub-tropical climate. H. and c. all 
rooms. 6-9 gns, weekly. ‘Phone 241. 


(Continued overleaf) 
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JSLE OF SKYE. Dunringell Country House 

Hotel, Kyleakin. Comfortable beds, h. and c. 
in all rooms. Near ferry and rail. Limited sea 
trout rods, some available Sept. and Oct. Brown 
trout, free rough shooting, Send for leafiet. 


N THE Hé&ART OF THE COTSWOLDS. 
STRATTON HOUSE HOTEL. A beautiful 
country house on the outskirts of Cirencester. 
Still maintaining its reputation for comfort and 
good living. Brochure on request. 
ERSEY. LINDRIDGE HALL HOTEL. Upper 
Kings Cliff. Elevated position facing south. 
H. and c. in bedrooms. Excellent cuisine. Own 
grown produce. Near centre St. Helier. Book 
early. — m5 
a beautiful and "secluded valley by the sea. 
Rooms available for September and October.— 
JOHN HAMILTON, Ilfracombe 60. _ 
LLO®?oN. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
This is just the Hotel to appeal to the readers 
of ‘‘Country Life.’”’ Running water and telephone 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, night 
porters and understanding management. Terms 
from 6 gns., en pension. Produce from own Wilts 
farm. _ Catering as attractive as possible. 


EAR CHELTENHAM (4 miles). ‘THE 

GREENWAY,” SHURDINGTON. A country 
house hotel in finely timbered park, with gardens 
of exceptional beauty, at foot of Cotswolds. 
Having every modern comfort and convenience, 
this residence offers a home with a dignified yet 
pleasant atmosphere. Really good food, home 
produce. Excellent bus service passes lodge gates. 
Garage, stables. Hunting with Cotswolds, rough 
shooting over 240 acres. Within easy reach of two 
golf courses. Owners in residence. Telephone: 
Shurdington 52. 


ORTH DEVON — WOOLACOMBE SANDS. 
Superb scenery; excellent bathing. Accom- 
modation offered in lady’s private house, on sea 
front, for June to October. Warmth, comfort, 
really good and ample fare; excellent cooking. 
Adults only. 4% to 6’ guineas each, according 
date and room.—Replies to: MRS. FINLINSON, 
Combesgate, Mortehoe, N. Devon. Tel.: Woola- 
combe 229. 
O* WINDERMERE LAKE. 
LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
rooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and boat 
landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 
YORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE. THE 
MERRY LAMB. A small Hotel of distinction 
right by the sea, run by LYN COLAM. Golf, 
tennis, bathing, etc, Brochure. Phone 215. 
EMOTE PEACEFUL DISTRICT. Old .Tithe 
Barn, North Lancing, Sussex. Charming 15th- 
century House in beautiful grounds; running hot 
and cold water in every bedroom; exceptionally 











COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; 


Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines) Bor Fee 1/6 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


XFORD, COTSWOLDS, CHILTERNS AND 

THE THAMES. Within easy motoring dis- 
tance (7 miles N.E. of Oxford) is STUDLEY 
PRIORY, HORTON-CUM-STUDLEY, OXFORD, 
a lovely 16th-century house in beautiful gardens, 
and on high ground with extensive views of un- 
spoilt countryside. Paying guests welcomed for 
long or short visits. Central heating, log fires, 
garage, billiards,’games room for children, the 
best of food and every attention. Brochure from 
Proprietors. 


CARBOROUGH. Barmoor Guest House, Scalby. 

First-class accommodation. Delightfully 
situated. Open all the year round.—Write for 
brochure. 


QEATON, S. DEVON. 
The leading Hotel on the sea front. 
SEATON BEACH HOTEL 








A.A. FULLY LICENSED R.A.C. 
Comfort. Good food. aan dances. 
_ TELEPHONE 17 


SLEEVE! LEAGUE HOTEL, Careick. , Co. Donegal. 
River and sea fishing. Cliff scenery. Good 
bathing.—Write: SEAN O.MALONEY. 
HE LODGE HOTEL, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
Station Egham. Telephone: Egham 197/359. 
London 20 miles. Buses to Windsor, Staines, Vir- 
ginia Water, quite near. Ascot 4 miles. All rooms 
fitted h. and c. and gas fires. Riding and golf in 
the vicinity. Beautiful gardens, good food.— 
Resident Proprietress: MISS HILDA DOWNIE. 
Our slogan: ‘‘Home our only competitor.” 
HE WARREN HOTEL,Country Club and Riding 
Stables, Crowborough, Sussex. A gracious 
country house with every modern comfort. 
15 acres grounds on the edge of Ashdown Forest. 
H. and c. all bedrooms; breakfast in bed. Tennis, 
riding, golf, fishing, own shoot. Club licence. 
7-9 gens. weekly.—Tel.: Crowborough 345. 
GANDLANDS, SEAVIEW, Isle of Wight. Lovely 
place. Splendid food. Few vacancies at 
reduced autumn terms from Sept. 20. Two hard 
courts just completed. Tariff on request. 
UNNYSID=” GUEST HOUSE, 18, Rutland 
Gardens, Hove 3, Sussex. Every modern 
convenience. Hot and cold water and gas fires 
in all rooms. Personal supervision of owner. 
Terms on application. 


EVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, ROX- 
BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home, 
with the comforts and service of a first-class hotel. 
Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. Central 
heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First-class loch 
and river fishing. Delightful moorland walks. 
Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. 
ORQUAY. Select Guest House, excellent 
cuisine; on bus route. Moderate terms.— 
“DANBOYNE,”’ St. Marychurch Road. 
HITLEY RIDGE, BROCKENHURST. New 
Forest centre for yachting, riding, fishing, 























HOTELS AND GUESTS 


"HE CAP MARTIN OF ENGLAND. Long recog- 

nised as the leading hotel in Britain, outside 
London. Branksome Tower possesses a unique 
situation reminiscent of the French Riviera— 
wooded grounds, private pine-sheltered cliffs and 
sea promenade. Cuisine and service are of the 
standard to be expected of a Hotel with such a 





high international reputation. BRANKSOME 
TOWER HOTEL. Phone: Bournemouth 4000. 
"Grams: Branksome Tower, Bournemouth. 


Patronised by Royalty. 





FOR SALE 


VERY FINE QUALITY Modern Walnut Dining 

room Suite, inlaid with maccasser, consisting 
of a 9 ft. 6 in. Sideboard, a 4 ft. Buffet, a 4 ft. 
circular Dining Table, fitted with 6 leaves extend- 
ing to 14 ft. 6 in., 4 armchairs and 8 side chairs. 
Suitable for a large dining room or board room. 
What offers?—Can be viewed at 27, Earl’s Court 
Road, W.8. Western 3100. (Property of Mr. 
Murdoch, Chimneys, Stoke Park, Slough.) 


Breck | marquisite and lace Evening Gown: 
billowing skirt, ‘‘invisible’’ top, lace coatee, 
38, 41, tall fitting, £25. Silk %4-length evening 
wrap; Jacobean fiowered pattern on ivory ground, 
£12. No coupons.—Box 738 

INOCULARS, fine quality post-war models for 

racing, yachting and all sports. Many 
improvements on pre-war types. Ross 7 x 50 
Steplux, coated lenses, £37/2/0, for every purpose. 
The most distinguished and effective glass yet 
produced. Also Barr and Stroud, 7 x 50 C.F.31, 
coated lenses, £39/2/6, and other makes available 
from stock.—_WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 126-7, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Bov- -SHAPED Sheraton Lowboy, 45 gns., and 

collection of lustre ware; few other pieces. 
Seen S.W.1. No dealers.—Box 780. 

HIPPENDALE Mahogany Four-poster Bed, 

fluted pillars on vase-shaped bases, carved 
acanthus, 5 ft. wide, 6 ft. long, 7 ft. high. Seen by 
appointment only.—MABEY, Hermitage, Ton- 
bridge, Kent. 




















DECORATIVE, coloured, genuine Old “Maps of 
English and Welsh Counties, also Scotland, 
by John Speed, Morden, etc., from 30/- each. 
Particulars on request, state county required.— 
WILLIAMS’ ANTIQUE SHOP, 30, Church Street, 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 


INE LARGE SILVER TRAY by the Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths Co., Ltd.—Full particulars, 
DICKINSON, Beckingham, Doncaster. 
ARAGES, Garden Sheds, Living Huts, Store 
Huts, Workshops, Small Bungalows, all com- 
pletely sectional, of sound design and construc- 
tion. Made from Government surplus, indistin- 
guishable from new, weatherproof and lasting. 
Economical prices.—Complete Illustrated Price 











FOR SALE 
OLF CLUBS, 9 gentleman’s, 5 lady’s, by well- 
known makers, splendid condition. Also two 
good Bags. Best offer.—STIFF, Ladyham, Burford, 
UNTING PICTURE in oils, by Phillip E. 
Stretton, R.O.I. Perfect condition.—Box 778. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These make 
ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on approval] 
by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, 
Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
PURDEY 12 bore 30 in. hammerless ejector, con- 
dition as new, in case, etc., with magazine and 
200 cartridges, £150. Seen London by appoint- 
ment.—Box 782. 
RAILER CARAVAN, fully equipped, and Shed- 
with aprox. 3 acres rough land, Devon, 800 ft» 
high.—Box 1764. 
ROUGHT-IRON GATES of all sizes for drive 
or garden, hand-forged by Suffolk craftsmen. 
Particulars gladly forwarded of gates which can 
be offered from stock. Fire-Screens, backed with 
wire mesh, all sizes from £3/15/- upwards. Designs 
available of standard lamps, wall brackets, house 
signs, etc.—S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Bred- 
field, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Tel.: Woodbridge 514. 
Established 30 years. 
WANTED 
COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded to 
callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD., 295, 
Oxford Street, W.1, who urgently require good 
quality Paste, Marcasite, Victorian and Fancy 
Jewellery; Cultured and Imitation Pearls, Cameo 
Brooches, Silver Vinaigrettes, etc. Highest prices 
paid. New goods are being made again, so sell 
NOW your unwanted jewellery before the demand 
ceases. Call or send registered post, stating price 
required. Cash or offer by return. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
OOKS. Libraries and Collections wanted; 
best prices paid. Please offer colour plate 
books, Speed’s Atias.—FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
LTD. (founded 1855), 83, Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. 
OLDFISH. Estate owners or Farmers with 
pools containing Goldfish or Fancy Fish for 
disposal, please communicate with Box B109, 
A.K. Advg., 212A, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 C.2. 


OLLS SILVER GHOST, 1925 or modernised, 
wanted reasonably. Preferably one owner. 
Good private home.—BURTON, Littlelondon, 
Basingstoke. 
7JANTED to buy, large or small collections of 
oil paintings, in any condition.—VEAL AND 
COULTER, , 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 
GARDENING 
BLuE GERANIUM. Masses of large bright blue 
flowers. Very hardy, and will thrive in the 
open without protection all the year round. 
























































NATURALISTS 


By Appointment to H.M. The King 
166 PICCADILLY, W.1 Regent 6263 








BOB MARTIN'S 


Condition Powder Tablets 


keep dogs fit 














Double protection paint 
with the enamel finish and 


Murac 


matt finish for walls can’t 
be put back into normal 
production uritil we can 
get a full supply of the 
essential ingredients. 











Hard gloss paint and 


Brolistic 


oil bound water paint are 
now in full production in 
the Brolac works—itself a 


guarantee of quality. 








made by 





JOHN HALL & SONS 


BRISTOL & LONDON LTD., HENGROVE, 


— Who make only 


BRISTOL, + 


‘is 2a 

























r: é golf, tennis. Own shooting and farm produce. List post free from actual manufacturers, Perennial. Autumn delivery, 18/- dozen.—J. 
comfortable beds. Terms from 22/6 per day.— Guests’ horses accommodated. Brockenhurst SILVER MIST BUILDINGS, Dept. C.L.12, MacGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, 
MISS C. MORRIS. Telephone: Lancing 3123. 2149. Brockham, Betchworth,Surrey. Betchworth 2390/1. | Scotland. 
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SUPPLIED TO T!’ 
| Mouse OF ZORDS| 
FOR OVER 20 








A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 





FOR COLDS 


Vapex quickly and safely relieves 
the discomfort and danger of a cold 
in the head. Breathe the vapour 
from your handkerchief or pillow. 


Use Vapex too as a protection from 
the colds of others. The antiseptic 
vapour is a simple, pleasant precau- 
tion against the spread of infection. 
From your Chemist 2/3 
KERFOOT * BARDSLEY » ENGLAND 
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COUNTRY LIFE— 


The most popular 
b d ll brands are: 
y \ Uu as ‘© VIRGINIA ” No. 7 


TURKISH No. 11 


fe or choic ec “EGYPTIAN” No. 16 
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TRADE 


WITHIN THE EMPIRE 





AFRICA’S 


vast trading potentialities 


The Overseas Branch of National Provincial 
Bank, with its long experience and specialised 
knowledge, offers unique facilities for providing 
first-hand information relative to South African 
and Empire Markets, and all countries throughout 
the world. 

A staff of experts is available to deal with 
every type of transaction, commercial or private, 
between this country and any part of the world. 
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PROTECTION FROM WHITEHALL 


EADING the new recommendations for 
R the establishment of National Nature 
Reserves side by side with the more 
comprehensive plans of the National Parks 
Committee, one gets a better idea of the diffi- 
culties confronting a large-scale attempt to 
preserve beauty and seclusion while providing 
recreation in a small and overcrowded country 
such as ours. To take an example, National 
Parks will not, as the Committee says, justify 
their name, or bear comparison with those in 
other countries, unless a share of their sporting 
facilities—fishing, riding and small-boat sailing, 
let us say—is made available to the general 
public. The Committee itself holds the view 
that it is the primary purpose of National Parks 
‘“‘to provide country contentments in settings of 
unsullied beauty,’ and this will not be easy 
unless a policy is adopted of diverting else- 
where those whose tastes are for gregarious 
holiday-making and urban gaiety. What applies 
to rambling and rural pursuits applies with even 
more force to the Nature Reserves that it is pro- 
posed to establish within the National Parks 
themselves. To such reserves students and 
nature-lovers should be welcomed, but they 
obviously could not be visited as beauty spots 
by large numbers of people without the risk of 
serious damage. 

They will not be of much use, either to the 
nature-loving public or to the student of 
natural history and ecology, unless they can be 
more efficiently protected than at present from 
the depredations of Whitehall. The National 
Parks Report has been criticised, and with 
justice, for not insisting that the bodies who are 
to be given virtual charge of the planning and 
development of the National Park areas shall 
be so chosen and appointed that their outlook 
is genuinely national and not merely local. 
This, though of the first importance, pales 
beside the need for protection against the whole- 
sale and haphazard demands made by Govern- 
ment departments, whose privileged position 
puts them outside the orbit of local planning 
altogether. The National Parks Report admits 
that the loss of the areas already acquired or 
listed by Service departments would take the 
heart out of the proposed National Park areas. 
The National Reserves Report includes, in its list 
of reservations, that it would be sacrilege to in- 
fringe on Braunton Burrows, the Isle of Purbeck 
and many another area unique in biological 
importance which Whitehall is clamouring to 
seize. All agree that “of all classes of land use in 
areas of wild country none will impinge more 
forcibly upon natural parks policy than the 
activities of Government departments.”’ 

The trouble is not confined to the ease with 
which Service departments can acquire land 
for their own purposes. If we take the case of 
the Lake District—the foremost of our National 
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Parks—that area is to-day involved in the plans 
of at least five other Ministries whose projects 
may at any time ruin its plans for preservation : 
the Ministry of Health (raising lake levels), the 
Ministry of Agriculture (afforestation), the 
Ministry of Transport (upgrading of trunk 
roads), the Board of Trade (transfer of indus- 
try), the Ministry of Fuel and Power (distribu- 
tion of-electricity). Where the plans advanced 
by these departments conflict with that pre- 
dominatingly national interest which should be 
envisaged by the National Parks Commission 
and championed by the Minister of Planning, 
who is to be the arbiter? The Minister of 
Planning is at the best an advocate for the 
defence, and a newcomer in the counsels of 
Whitehall. The National Parks Committee, 
in their Report, refer to “‘the present practice to 
refer such matters for decision by the Cabinet, 
or by an appropriate committee of Ministers,”’ 
and suggest that ‘“‘a permanent committee of 
the Cabinet or of Ministers’’ should be set up 
and ‘“‘charged with the reconciliation of all 
{unresolved] claims to the use of land by 
Government departments.’ But what is a 
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CORN MUSIC 


ATS whisper 
When wind blows 
Like water that over 
Sand flows. 


Wheat laughs 
Wind-blown 

Like water rippling 
Over stone. 


Barley sighs 

As winds pass 
Like water sliding 
Over grass. 


DOROTHY SPRING. 
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““permanent’’ Cabinet committee? Surely the 
arbitrators should be chosen on a_ broader 
national basis? The issues involved are more 
enduring than the lives of Cabinets. The late 
Lord Howard of Penrith suggested a Committee 
of the Privy Council that would command the 
confidence of all classes and parties, and the 
idea is a good one. 


FIRST STEPS TO NEW LONDON 


ROPOSALS considered by the Court of 

Common Council for the compulsory acqui- 
sition ef a number of blitzed areas in the City 
are the first constructive steps yet taken towards 
putting rebuilding plans into effect. Under the 
1944 Planning Act local authorities are con- 
stituted the principal agents of reconstruction, 
armed with extensive compulsory and con- 
trolling powers, and the new conception of city 
architecture set forth in the Holden-Holford 
London plan presupposes large unified blocks of 
building obtainable for certain only by this 
means. Areas so rebuilt will thus conform to the 
pre-determined all-over pattern—designed to 
meet the complex physical, architectural and 
practical factors involved. Street fronts will 
lose their variety—sometimes charming, usually 
chaotic—but gain a monumental quality; and 
far more rational and economical use of the 
ground will be possible. City building is one of 
the spheres in which planning is a necessity. 


THE TIDE OF PLANNING 


HE history of England suggests that 

national character changes little through 
the centuries, reasserting itself in the end what- 
ever political enthusiasms prevail for a time. 
The tides of successive revolutions have flowed, 
then ebbed again, round this realm of foggy but 
embattled independence, but have never ebbed 
quite to the point where each began—leaving 
curious driftwood at high-water-mark, but con- 
tributing some solid accretion to the nation’s 
structure. At the moment the tide of planning 
is at the flood, and everything from cheese to 
cities, birth to burial, must be subject to 
bureaucratic control. So long as it is expedient 
and gives practical results it will be accepted. 
In some respects the shape of things will be 
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permanently changed, but when the unwieldy 
machine congests itself to a standstill, common- 
sense will discard the redundant parts. Mr. 
Silkin, in an address at Reading on physical 
planning—the sphere where it is most justi- 
fiable—admitted that ‘“‘an entirely satisfactory 
machine for resolving difficulties quickly 
enough,”’ as between different Government 
departments at various levels, had not yet been 
evolved. That is the planning mechanic’s 
dilemma. Mr. Silkin’s solution was for more 
trained administrators, ‘‘leaders’’ he called 
them, men ‘of wide interests, vision and 
culture,’”’ and he appealed for their recruitment 
for training. Already, that is to imply, the 
machine is clogging, and a need is felt for the 
type of individual with commonsense and 
initiative to oil it, the type who has always 
governed whether under feudalism, aristocracy 
or liberalism. But, in the long run, English 
temperament tolerates only leadership that 
encourages, not inhibits, individual initiative, 
and the planning tide will begin to turn when 
the electorate finds these traditional leaders. 


HORSES 


HERE has recently been news of Turkish 

officers visiting Northern Ireland to buy 
horses for the Turkish Army. Only last April 
the Emperor of Abyssinia was reported to be 
buying horses (for the Imperial Bodyguard) 
from Australia—where there are, indeed, horses 
to spare: the wild ‘‘brumbies’’ problem has 
been in the papers this year. The unwanted 
horses of the Canadian prairies have this summer 
been reported to number about 400,000, and the 
meat from between 50,000 and 100,000 has 
already been shipped to hungry Europe. 
Within the last twelve months the records for 
money taken on a single day at a British blood- 
stock sale have been broken, and racehorses 
have been flown across the Atlantic from Eire 
to fulfil American engagements. There are still 
ponies in the mines and there are places (for 
example, in the West Midlands) where horses 
are still used for shunting—work that requires 
a special technique as well as outstanding 
strength. But horses are going from the roads, 
whither so many returned during the war: at 
the present time the L.N.E.R. is withdrawing 
horses, and replacing them with motor vehicles, 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee and other 
Scottish centres. From the tow-paths horses 
have already gone, and the real ‘Horse 
Marines’”’ (the men who 40 years ago contracted 
for the horse-haulage of vessels on the canals) 
are now barely a memory with the elderly. 
Most of us live too close to horses or too far 
away from them to appreciate at once the details 
and the broad outline of equine prospects. 


LOSS OF FORM 


HAT is it precisely that makes the dis- 

tinguished game-player, or for that 
matter the undistinguished one, suddenly lose 
his form? The question is immediately prompted 
by the series of small scores made by that very 
great batsman, Hutton, a series happily brought 
to an end by a century for Yorkshire against the 
South Africans. But it is an inevitable experi- 
ence which comes sooner or later to all. It was 
not so very long ago that Compton in the middle 
of a run of big scores was afflicted with three 
ducks in a row. Edrich, whose run-getting this 
summer has been a miracle of prodigal con- 
sistency, was at one time the despair of his 
admirers, who had to wait long before he justi- 
fied himself to the full. The very best of golfers 
have similarly suffered, particularly in the 
matter of putts, and have been glad to take 
advice. Sometimes, no doubt, whatever the 
game, the player contracts, without knowing it, 
a destructive trick, and it has been learnedly 
suggested that Hutton had fallen into the habit 
of playing his strokes too much off the back 
foot. Some such technical defect may begin the 
mischief, but there invariably follows a very 
human and natural loss of confidence. More- 
over, this often seems to be accompanied by a 
loss of luck, in which the very stars in their 
courses fight against the victim. The really 
good player always gets through his bad time 
in the end and emerges radiant, filled with a 
new confidence, but it is horrible while it lasts 
and evokes much sympathy. ; 
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SUMMER IN A COTSWOLD VILLAGE: ULEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’ S NOTES 


HEN one is marooned in a corner of the 
W Highlands of Scotland where a parcel 

from the south of England is delivered 
after a period of five days or more, one realises 
the futility of attempting to send to one’s 
friends in the south any of the glut of salmon and 
sea trout that sometimes accumulate when the 
water is just right and the run of fish up from the 
sea increases daily. The only thing to do in the 
circumstances is to ‘“‘kipper’’ or smoke them, 
and thus put them in a condition in which they 
will survive, not only the delays of the journey 
by parcel post, but also for a considerable period 
in the larder at home, where they will provide a 
most useful stand-by for a month or so on those 
occasions when there is nothing for dinner 
except tinned soup and the remains of the bully 
beef. 


* * 
* 


INCE the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 

shown his sympathy for the old age pen- 
sioners of this country by granting them the 
concession of obtaining their tobacco free of the 
recent increase in duty, I feel, not unreasonably 
I hope, that Mr. Strachey might do something 
of the same nature for all South African war 
veterans and exclude the compulsory two- 
pennyworth of “‘bully’’ from their meat ration. 
When one has been compelled to eat this 
commodity for 365 days in a year the nausea 
caused by a sight of it is as acute to-day as it 
was some forty-five years ago. 


* * 
* 


FTER two hours spent in the salmon- 
kippering shed as an apprentice, I feel I 
know enough about the task to describe it for 
the benefit of others faced by a similar surfeit 
of salmon or big sea trout, though I must admit 
that the mention of a surfeit of any form of food 
sounds ridiculous these days. The first and most 
important requirement for the operation is a 
particularly sharp knife, and the best type, 


Major C. a JARVIS 


if obtainable, is an old mid-Victorian table 
knife which through constant cleaning on the 
knife-board has acquired a keenness of edge 
seldom produced to-day and also something in 
the nature of a point. Cut the head off the fish 
and remove all fins, but not the tail. Make a 
clean incision down the back slightly to one side 
of the backbone, and carry on with this cut so 
that the stomach is separated from the body 
in its containing skin. Then make a similar cut 
on the opposite side of the backbone in the same 
fashion, and the bone, together with the whole of 
the internal organs, can then be removed in one 
piece. 

If the knife-work has been efficient, the 
fish should now be quite flat, and salt and salt- 
petre should be well rubbed in, the quantity 
being half an ounce of salt and one-sixth of an 
ounce of saltpetre to every pound of weight that 
the fish scaled before treatment. 

The fish is left to absorb the salt for forty- 
eight hours, after which it should be wiped 
dry and hung up by the tail in the curing shed 
approximately three feet above a smouldering 
fire of oak, birch or beech sawdust for eight 
hours. It is most important that the fire smoul- 
ders for the whole period of curing and does not 
burst into flame. Since not every fishing lodge 
in Scotland or Ireland is equipped with a curing 
shed, a more or less satisfactory smoke compart- 
ment can be arrived at by starting the fire in the 
corner of a brick or stone outhouse and contriv- 
ing an enclosed space by placing poles against 
the wall tepee fashion and covering them with 
an old rick cover or sacks. 

*,* 
N looking through my book of quotations, 
I find that the majority of our poets in the 
past had something to say about the extreme 


galabeyah and speaks dragoman’s 


rapidity of the passage of time, but that only a 
few of them commented on those occasions when 


there are no fewer than sixty ‘unforgiving 
minutes” in each of the twenty-four ‘‘ wingless 


crawling hours.”’ I wonder if Shelley would have 
put it even more emphatically if, like me, he had 
had to spend an interminably long Sunday in 
the Royal burgh of Stirling waiting for the night 
train to Euston on which he had booked a 
sleeper. I admit that there is much to see in this 
remarkable old town with its wealth of ancient 
buildings, but I have visited it on many occa- 
sions in the past, and have seen all that there is 
to be seen. 


* * 
* 


O kill time, which is as difficult to kill as an 

eel when one has nothing to do, I walked up 
to the Castle in the morning, to be greeted by a 
notice on the gateway to the effect that on Sun- 
days no visitors are admitted before 1 p.m. 
Since the hours in the afternoon tend to tick 
over even more slowly than those of the morning 
I walked up to the castle a second time after 
lunch, and discovered that all visitors must enter 
the precincts of the Castle with a guide acting 
as explainer of mysteries and whipper-in. I 
always hope when I have to look at a recognised 
“‘sight’’ to be able to do without official guidance, 
for I still remember a week of stern and 
unrelenting sight-seeing at Luxor in the com- 
pany of a very verbose Arab dragoman. If one 
must have a guide, however, I prefer that it 
should be one who has a Scottish accent and 
wears trousers rather than one who wears a 
English. 


“EE 


UCH of the historical information that the 
Scottish guide imparted to us was lost on 

me because for a moment I could not remember 
if Bannockburn was a brilliant English victory 
over Robert the Bruce in 1314 A.p., or whether 
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Robert inflicted a most disastrous defeat on 
Edward’s army, and I felt it would be tactless to 
ask. I gathered that it must have been an 
English defeat, seeing how the Scottish guide 
harped on the battle, and one way and another 
I returned to my hotel with a marked increase in 
the feeling of race inferiority that had started 
the previous day. This had been caused by my 
reading on the wall in the entrance of the hotel 
some framed lines that Robert Burns had 
scratched on one of the window-panes with his 
diamond scarf pin. They ran: 


The injured Stuart line is gone, 

A race outlandish fills the throne. 

An idiot race to honour lost; 

Who know them best, despise them most. 


After reading this, I wondered whether it 
would not be politic to add the prefix ‘‘Mc”’ to 
my name when I wrote it in the hotel visitors’ 
book, in the hope that the management and 
staff would not detect that I was a despicable 
and dishonourable idiot. One cannot be too 
careful these days, when, owing to shortage of 
accommodation, hotels can afford to pick and 
choose. 
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HERE is a small reservoir in North Wales, 

about three-quarters of a mile long and 
half a mile wide in parts, which is not entirely 
artificial, since before the two small dams were 
constructed to hold back the water it was a tiny 
llyn fed by two or three very small mountain 
streams. 

It was stocked with trout on becoming a 
reservoir, and when I first fished the water 
before the war, it was possible to catch on almost 
every day three brace or so of small fish aver- 
aging about half-a-pound, which were without 
exception the most delicious little trout I have 
met in any part of the British Isles. In these 
days, when rations figure so prominently in all 
one’s thoughts and actions, there is, perhaps, 
more to be said for a water that will provide 
small breakfast-sized fish of excellent flavour 
than for some river that may yield occasional 
hard-fighting two-pounders the flesh of which is 
white and tasteless. 


* * 
* 


NFORTUNATELY, the trout in the reser- 
voir could not maintain their numbers 

and establish themselves properly, since there is 
only one very short length in one of the moun- 
tain burns that provides a spawning stretch of 
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gravel. This, of course, is very well known to 
those whom the Irish call ‘‘thim mountainy 
men,” who do all sorts of things in Ireland from 
making potheen up among the heather and the 
mist to feeding grouse on whisky-soaked barley. 
I do not know what the Welsh ‘“ mountainy 
men” do these times, but, to quote Violet 
Loraine, ‘‘ there would be such wonderful things 
to do”’ when almost everything one wants to do 


‘is forbidden by laws that operate efficiently in 


the lowlands but not so successfully, if my 
information is correct, in the highlands. 


x e 
* 


INCE the reservoir has not been re-stocked 

owing to the war, the situation now is that 
there are a few very fine survivors in the water 
ranging from one to two pounds, and they are 
such excellent fish that they are worth a little 
trouble. 

Apparently the only way to catch them is to 
wait on the banks of the reservoir until a rise 
starts, and then to cover any moving trout 
within reach with the fly of the day fished dry. 
“Chuck and chance it’’ is quite useless, but 
if one is lucky enough to be able to put one’s fly 
within five yards of a feeding trout, it will prob- 
ably be taken before the lure sinks. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF GALLOWAY 


eS HICH do you consider the finest road 
W in the kingdom?” asked Queen 
Victoria of Thomas Carlyle. ‘‘ The 
road from Creetown to Gatehouse,” replied the 
sturdy Scot. Her Majesty pondered, with 
thoughts of Balmoral and Windsor. ‘“ Which, 
then, would you call the next best road?” 
came the further enquiry. “The same road 
back again,” answered Carlyle. I am not 
prepared to back this choice entirely, for the 
problem of ‘the finest road”’ is a very difficult 
* one; I have travelled every highway in Great 
Britain and I am still unable to answer it. 
But the road along the south coast of Scotland 
is certainly one of the most beautiful in the 
Kingdom. 

The man who comes from Ireland by 
Stranraer has a charming welcome; the route 
deserves to be better known. The first 25 miles 
are the least attractive, although they have 


By R. T. LANG 


plenty of interest and beauty. Past the great 
park of the Earl of Stair, at Lochinch, it is a 
pleasant run to Glenluce, where George Borrow 
wrote of the charm of “the glen, the little 
bridge, the rivulet and the trees,’’ with the 
stories of the fairies who made this a favourite 
haunt. Over the wild rolling moors the road runs 
true to Newton Stewart—a happy little country 
town surrounded by hills and moors in the heart 
of Galloway. 

Crossing the bridge and turning south, one 
comes to Creetown, which may have been the 
“ Portanferry’”’ of Guy Mannering ; then, crossing 
the Balloch burn, one reaches Carlyle’s road, 
with the beautiful vista of Wigtown Bay on 
the right. In half a mile Cassencarie, the resi- 
dence of Major G. J. Henryson-Caird, is passed, 
probably the “ Woodburne”’ of Guy Mannering. 
The road descends almost to the shore, on which 
stands the grey ruin of the 16th-century 
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1.—BLACKCRAIG VILLAGE, ON THE ROAD BETWEEN NEWTON STEWART AND 


CREETOWN, IN KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE 


Carsluith Castle, and is accompanied. by scenes 
of enchanting beauty as it winds through shady 
woods, with constant-changing seaviews. 

This is the Guy Mannering country. Up 
the glen to the left was the scene of the en- 
campment of Meg Merrilees and her gypsies; 
down below the road, on the right, is Dirk 
Hatteraick’s Cave, so difficult to find that a 
guide is needed. Here Yawkins, the Dutch 
smuggler on whom Sir Walter Scott founded 
Dirk Hatteraick, brought his cargoes ashore. 
Round by Ravenshall Point to the delicious 
woods of Kirkclaugh there follows a charming 
run up the side of the Water of Fleet, canalised 
in 1824, leaving, to the left, the woods of Ard- 
wall, in which Thomas Campbell begged the 
woodman to ‘‘spare that tree.’’ The particular 
beech to which he referred was spared; it stood 
till November, 1909, when it was blown down 
in a great storm. Then by the picturesque ruin 
of Cardoness Castle into Gatehouse of 
Fleet, which got its name from a soli- 
tary house that once stood here. There 
is a fine painting by John Faed, who 
was born here, in the town hall; Robert 
Burns wrote Scots, wha hae in a local 
inn, after he had tramped across the 
moors in a thunderstorm, 


Cally, the magnificent home of 
James Murray (the hall alone is 
said to have cost £50,000 in 1743), is 
now a hotel in the midst of enchanting 
gardens and pinewoods; 3% miles 
farther one leaves the main road for a 
pleasant 5 miles to Kirkcudbright, 
one of the most historic towns in Scot- 
land, picturesque alike in itselfand in its 
situation. Daniel Defoe described it as 
“a harbour without ships, a port with- 
out trade, a fishery without nets, a 
people without business,”’ which tells 
of its fall from greatness. From the 
days before Agricola came till those of 
Paul Jones it was always in the wars. 
MacLellan’s Castle, founded in 1582 
(Fig. 2), stands in ruins at the end of 
the High Street; a few mounds in the 
park mark the site of an older castle. 
There is an interesting museum of 
Galloway antiquities opposite the town 
hall. The academy was founded in the 
12th century, and rebuilt in 1925, with 
one of the finest gymnasiums in the 
country, the gift of an American whose 
people came from ‘“ Kircoobrae,’’ as 
you must call it if you mention it in 
the district. There is a 16th-century 
tolbooth, in which Paul Jones was 
at one time incarcerated on a charge 
of murder on the high seas. In the 
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churchyard is the grave of William Marshall 
(d. 1792), king of the gypsies, who was seven 
times in the Army, three times ran away 
from the Navy and was married 17 times! 
At the Selkirk Arms Hotel Robert Burns 
wrote the Selkirk Grace, which figures at every 
Scottish dinner: 


Some ha’e meat, and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 


Southward again the road runs past St. 
Mary’s Isle, now a peninsula, the home of 
Sir C. D. Hope-Dunbar, rich in its deep, dark 
woods. Paul Jones worked, as a boy, on this 
estate, where his father was a gardener; years 
afterwards that “Father of the American 
Navy” came here, seeking the Earl of Selkirk, 
and as the Earl was away he took the family 
plate. Some years later: Benjamin Franklin 
induced him to return it. The road winds round 
the coast to Dundrennan, whose abbey is now 
scheduled as a national monument. Built in 
1142, the Abbey must have been a magnificent 
edifice in its day; there are still picturesque 
remains of the north and south transepts, the 
north and south walls of the chancel and the 
chapter-house. There is also a mutilated 
monument of Alan of Galloway, one of the 
barons who extracted Magna Carta from King 
John. Dundrennan was the last place at which 
Mary Queen of Scots slept in Scotland, probably 
at a private house that stood near the Abbey; 
the lonely refugee begged for the little boy of 
the house to sleep with her. It was from here 
that she wrote the letter to Queen Elizabeth, 
begging for protection, that was never answered. 

It is a pleasant, undulating road to Auchen- 
cairn, which S. R. Crockett enthusiastically 
described as ‘‘the little bright, rose-bowered, 
garden-circled, seaside village.”’ A steep street 
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3.—LOOKING OVER ROUGH FIRTH FROM THE VILLA 


2.—MACLELLAN’S CASTLE, KIRKCUDBRIGHT, FOUNDED 1582, IS NOW A RUIN 


leads down to the sandy bay. Palnackie is 
famous for its exports from the granite quarries 
of Craignair, 2144 miles farther on, the material 
of which is to be seen in the Thames Embank- 
ment. Then into Dalbeattie, a busy little town, 
dating from 1780, when the quarries were 
established. 


> a ” Pa) 
* 
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GE OF KIPPFORD, KIRKCUDBRIGHTS 
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As one turns southward again by the road 
that leads past Kippford (Fig. 3) and Rock- 
cliff, two picturesque summer resorts opposite 
Rough Island, which is now preserved as a bird 
sanctuary by the National Trust for Scotland, 
a very charming run ensues past Douglas Hall, 
another growing summer resort, with a switch- 
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4.—SWEETHEART ABBEY, NEAR DUMFRIES, FOUNDED IN 1273 BY DEVORGUILA, 
WIFE OF JOHN DE BALIOL AND JOINT FOUNDRESS WITH HIM OF BALLIOL 


COLLEGE, 


back past Sandyhills Bay, a considerable 
portion of which was given to the public as a 
memorial of the recent war—an example to 
others who are seeking a similar memorial. 
The Needle’s Eye is a natural arch, 40 feet high; 
Lot’s Wife, a standing-stone, is a warning to 
women who don’t do what they are told. Arbig- 
~ land, a comely little nook by the sea, where 
American visitors can still see the cottage where 
Paul Jones was born, lies over to the right; the 
American navy has placed a tablet to him in 
the church of Kirkbean, which stands in the 
midst of thick woods. Mighty Criffel now raises 
his hoary head to the left, as the road runs on 
to the scene of Scotland’s great love story, 
Sweetheart Abbey. 

Devorguila, the joint found- 
ress of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
John de Baliol, lived a happy life © 
together for forty years; when he ©¢&- 
died she had his heart enshrined © 
in a casket, to carry with her for 
the rest of her life. This casket 
was placed beside her at meals, 
and food was set before it and, 
after the meal, given to the poor. 
At her death, in 1289, when she 
had been twenty years a widow, 
the casket was buried with her in 
Sweetheart Abbey. The tombstood 
in front of the high altar, at a spot 
marked by a turf cross; the tomb 
in the south transept is a 16th- 
century reconstruction, with part 
of the original tomb; the casket 
has disappeared. The abbey (Fig. 
4), now just a beautiful ruin in the 
care of the Ministry of Works, was 
founded by Devorguila in 1273. 
The red stone facings are said to 
have been ferried across the River 
Nith by three maidens. Gilbert 
Bruce, the last abbot, is believed 
to have been the original for Sir 
Walter Scott’s The Abbot. It was 
here, in 1300, that Edward I re- 
ceived the papal bull that ordered 
him to cease the oppression of 
Scotland ; he told the Pope to mind 
his own business, thus beginning 
the breach that culminated under 
Henry VIII. 

Nearly two miles farther on, 
as the road climbs over Whinny 
Hill, there is a grand view of Dum- 
fries and the Nith valley. Thenon 


OXFORD 


down through Maxwelltown (which has nothing 
to do with Annie Laurie, who came from quite 
another place). Here, in the Observatory 
museum, may be seen the first bicycle, which 
was made by Kirkpatrick MacMillan, many relics 
of Robert Burns, including many original MSS. 
and a number of other local curios. 
So into Dumfries, 


Maggie, by the banks o’ Nith, 
A dame wi’ pride eneuch. 


Dumfries, which has been a royal burgh 
since 1190, once had the greatest open market 
in Scotland, but the place of the market is now 
taken by the car park. It was here that the 
first bridge (now used only as a footbridge), over 
the Nith, opening the way to the west, was built 
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in 1283 (Fig. 5). There are relics of interest all 
over the town. At the County and Commercial 
hotel is a room in which Prince Charlie held a 
levée and which has remained almost un- 
changed since his day. When the Mid-Steeple, 
in the High Street, was a courthouse, it was the 
scene of the trial of Effie Deans; on the outside 
is a milestone showing the distance to Hunt- 
ingdon, a memory of the time when David I 
was Earl of Huntingdon. There are interesting 
memorials of Robert Burns, Thomas Carlyle 
and Sir Walter Scott at The Hole in the Wall, 
and the monastery at which Robert Bruce slew 
the Red Comyn stood just west of the Burns 
monument. Near at hand is a statue of Henry 
Duncan, the founder of savings banks; just 
beyond it lies the original garden of Peter Pan. 
Sir J. M. Barrie was educated at the academy 
and took the garden as his model. The grave 
of Robert Burns is in the churchyard of St. 
Michael’s; his house, in Mill Street, is now the 
property of the town council. At the Globe inn, 
56, High Street, where he forgathered with 
his cronies, his chair and other belongings 
may be seen. The old theatre of 1790, where 
Macready made his first “hit,” is now a 
cinema. 

It is a direct, very pleasant run past the 
lakes and gardens of Kinmount House, once a 
seat of the Marquis of Queensberry, into Annan, 
the ‘“Hinterschlag Gymnasium” of Sartor 
Resartus, for Thomas Carlyle was educated at 
the academy. Prominent in the main street is 
the monument to a native, Edward Irving, the 
founder of the Catholic Apostolic church. 
Annan was reduced to such poverty by 
centuries of Border raids that, at the accession 
of James VI of Scotland (James I of England), 
it could not afford a church, so the king gave 
the people permission to use the castle, which 
was destroyed to enable a real church to be 
built in 1609. Then on through Dornock, which 
was so poor a place in 1792 that all but three 
of its houses were built of mud and thatch. In 
another half-dozen miles one crosses the 
Carlisle road and reaches Gretna Green. It is 
still possible to get married there, but there can 
be no rushing the lady down now for the event; 
all the legal formalities, including three weeks’ 
residence in Scotland, must be complied with. 
It makes, however, a romantic termination to 
105 miles of lovely, interesting road, as beauti- 
ful as any in Britain. 

[The photograph of Kirkcudbright is by 
E. W. Tattersall and the vest by The Scotsman.] 
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A MEMORY OF FRANCIS KILVERT 


incarnate spirit of the spacious valleys of 

the Black Mountains. His rich, sensuous, 
quivering receptivity was wholly at home in 
them, and his response to them poured out of 
his taut being as the afons come tumbling, 
bubbling and gleaming down the mountain 
sides. But this was not all of Kilvert. He 
possessed a flaming mountain ardour to which 
his sensibility was attuned like the deep-toned 
Welsh harp he was among the last to hear. 
Threaded into this lavish, sometimes excessive, 
fruitfulness of feeling and facility of expression 
occur passages, not only of Biblical fervour and 
faith, but of Biblical phraseology. This was 
the mountain strain in him. 

His Diaries, discovered and introduced by 
William Plomer, interested modern readers 
chiefly because they “ paint a unique picture of 
country life in mid-Victorian times.’’ The gay, 


Po itcarnate KILVERT may be taken as the 
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free and animated society he depicted was 
something so delightfully emancipated from the 
Barretts-of-Wimpole-Street style that Kilvert’s 
Diaries have enjoyed a success of surprise. 
Actually, his laughing, romping girls, merry 
parties, charming excursions and social buoy- 
ancy are not at all surprising. His rural 
environment in Radnorshire, Herefordshire and 
Wiltshire was sufficiently remote from the chill 
of Victorian plutocracy and Calvinism to be 
itself and to continue into an age that was 
destroying the regional spirit, the vitality of 
the regional tradition. The whole literary 
significance of the Diaries is that they distil 
and enshrine the regional life. This was the 
magnet that drew me to Clyro and Bredwardine. 

I wonder whether any other town in Britain 
is watered as Brecon is by three rivers and gar- 
nished with such magnificent trees at its 
eastern end. All along the Hay road, past 
Talgarth and the Three Cocks Inn and over the 
Wye at Glasbury, this dual strain in Kilvert, 
reflecting the Book of Job on the one hand and 
the Ode to a Nightingale on the other, was sym- 
bolised in the glory of the trees and the rhythm 
of waters against the sublime and primitive 
face of the Brecon Beacons. Where else did 
Kilvert get his alertness to the impact of 
primeval light and mist and cloud and the 
atmospherics of earth but from the Black 
Mountains? The changing shapes and trans- 
fusions of light upon the Beacons seemed the 
very source, on that bright day in June, of the 
lyric genius, as one greater than Kilvert knew— 
Henry Vaughan, the transcendental Silurist of 
Usk. 

I saw Clyro (where Kilvert was curate 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


from 1865 to 1872) on just such a day as he 
described in the July of 1871 :— 
There was not a person on the roads or 
moving anywhere. The only living creature 
I saw was a dog. An intense feeling and per- 
ception of the extraordinary beauty of the 
place grew upon me in the silence as I passed 
through the still sunny churchyard and saw 
the mountains through the trees rising over 
the school, and looked back at the church 
and the churchyard through the green arches 
of the wych elms. 
“Every part of Clyro,’ he wrote in 1874, 
“is classical and sacred and has its story— 
the beloved place,” fringed by ‘“‘the beautiful 
woods and the hanging orchards and the green 
slopes of Penllan and the white farms and cot- 
tages dotted over the hills.’’ I saw no living 
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THE WYE VALLEY, LOOKING TOWARDS HAY AND THE BLACK 


creatures but the house-martins gathering mud 
for their nests and a Blackface lamb rescued 
from the murderous’ winter and feeding on the 
tiny lawn of Kilvert’s substantial house of grey 
stone between the Baskerville Arms and the 
wooded Castle Clump. A tiny afon brawls under 
an arched bridge beside the lawn. But the strag- 
gling stone village itself is England in miniature 
set like a cool moonstone within the clasp of 
Wales. Inspite of his nervous tensions and moods 
of black introspection, Kilvert was richly en- 
dowed with the heart that rejoices, and his prodi- 
gal happiness at Clyro was that of a man rooted 
in the royal bounty of the Valley of the Wye. 

On the way to Bredwardine from Hay, 
whose September fair and the decoration of the 
church to grace it Kilvert described with that 
exuberance that so felicitously expressed this 
gifted countryside, the traveller skirts the head 
of the Golden Valley “with the white houses of 
Dorstone scattered about the green hill-side 
‘like a handful of pearls in a cup of emerald.’”’ 
He moves along a shelf between the Wye below, 
now a broad pastoral stream sauntering through 
the Herefordshire plain after its Mercutio-like 
passage from the mountains and the beautiful 
wooded arc of Merbach Hill above. The farm 
buildings here are stone-slatted, and include a 
fine tallat or open-sided barn. This stone 
roofing occurs in both Brecknockshire and 
Radnorshire, though sparsely, like the smiling, 
solitary, white Georgian houses of the open or 
wooded hill and mountain flank between 
Brecon and Symond’s Yat. 

The churchyard of Bredwardine, where 
Kilvert lies buried, with, beside it, the early 
Norman church of which he was vicar from 


1877 to 1879, stands on the apex of a conical 
hillock, itself high above the Wye. An avenue 
of cherries leads into it and it is surrounded by 
three circles—of hanging woods for the outer one, 
of orchards that form the skirts of the mount, 
and, within, of wide-spreading trees. Near the 
blocked-up western door of the plain little 
church, topped with a lintel carved with strange 
beasts and devices, and between the out- 
stretched boughs of a towering beech and a 
sycamore, rests the passionate and questing 
spirit who wrote, a year before his death, “May 
I be prepared to enter into the everlasting 
Spring and to walk among the birds and flowers 
of Paradise!’’ In this green citadel of peace he 
may be said to have reached half way. 

His gravestone in the long grass is an ugly 
white cross on which he may also be said to 
have made his own comment :— 

Thére is something much more congenia 
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to my mind in the old Catholic associations 
than in the bald ugly hideous accompaniments 
which too often mark the place of Protestant 
or rather Puritan burial. The Puritans of the 
last century seemed to have tried to make the 
idea and place and association of death as 
gloomy, hideous and repulsive as possible, 
and they have most signally succeeded. 
But the sweet sorcery of this churchyard, 
crowned with its triple garland of wooded hills, 
orchards and sentinel trees, charms away even 
the blot of his own tombstone. He himself felt 
the near-heavenliness of this green sanctuary, 
for he wrote of its graves :— 
As they stood up all looking one way and 
facing the morning sun, they looked like a 
crowd of men, and it seemed as if the morn- 
ing of the Resurrection had come and the 
sleepers had arisen from their graves and 
were standing upon their feet silent and 
solemn, and looking towards the East to 
meet the Rising of the Sun. The whole air 
was melodious with the distant indefinite 
sound of sweet bells that seemed to be ring- 
ing from every quarter by turns, now from 
the hill, now from the valley, now from the 
deer forest, now from the river. The chimes 
rose and fell, swelled and grew faint again. 
The sentiment is Victorian, but the church- 
yard of Bredwardine distils its sediment into pure 
essence. A few hundred yards away, Kilvert’s 
white vicarage, with its little rounded gables, 
looks down upon the Wye and the bridge of brick 
across it. Opposite is the village of Staunton-on- 
Wye, an old man of which told him that he had 
seen on Christmas Eve ‘“‘the oxen kneeling and 
moaning, the tears running down their faces.”’ 
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.THE PAINTER, THE CAMEL AND THE POPLARS 
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1.—ISFAHAN, THE GREAT SQUARE NAQSH-I 


gerated ladder and the door that opened 

on to them concealed the entrance to 
what might have been mistaken for a ware- 
house. But, though I had been in Isfahan only 
a few hours, I was already ready to expect the 
unexpected. I found it at the top of the 
precarious stairway, when I had walked a few 
steps along a one-walled corridor—the other wall 
was the serene blue sky of Central Persia—and, 
turning left, had entered a bare, whitewashed 
chamber. 


"Tex stairs were no more than an exag- 











ake 


In it sat two men facing each other with an 
open window between them through which 
streamed the strong April sunlight and the 
clamour of the streets. One of the seated 
figures was young, and, after rising a moment 
and bowing gravely, returned to his task of 
painting the border of gold and blue—the deep 
royal blue—that surrounded the miniature 
finished by the master a few days before. 

The picture, painted on ivory, showed 
(Fig. 1) the great square, the Naqsh-i-Jehan, or 
“The Design of the World,’’ commonly known 





-JEHAN. Painted on ivory for the author by Haji Musavir el Mulk 





as the Maidan of the Shah. The Shah in ques- 
tion was Shah Abbas, and he set this open 
space in the midst of Isfahan four years after the 
Armada had sailed to destruction. Round it he 
built loggias of yellow brick, lined with white 
and gold stucco, from which those of his Court 
who were not playing might watch the new 
game of polo. His own box, as you may per- 
ceive, was.much more thana box. It was a wide 
verandah of which the pillars, covered with 
inlay and a multitude of mirrors, upheld a ceiling 
exquisitely wrought of gilded wood, and he set 
it above Ali Qapu; 
“The Great Gate,’ 
leading to palaces and 
gardens of delight 
which you must 
imagine, for they are 
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just outside the 
picture. 

In the middle of 
the south and east 
sides of the Maidan . 
and a little behind 
them, Shah Abbas 
raised two buildings 
which must rank 


among the loveliest 
ever designed and 
built by man—the 


Masjid-i-Shah, whose 
blue-green beauty 
faces you in the midst 
of the picture, and 
the Mosque of Sheikh 
Lutfullah, whose 
dome of pinkish-yellow 
tiles, completed while 
Queen Elizabeth lay 
dying at Richmond, 
rises upon the left 
hand. 

All this you may 
see in the miniature, 
and it was painted by 
the man on the other 
side of the window, an 











old man with grey hair 
and bare feet, hunched 
on a bed resembling 
an Indian charpoy, 





MR. CHURCHILL AND HIS FRIENDS OVERTHROWING HITLER AND HIS. Painted by Haji Musavir 


for Mr. Churchill 


behind his table of 
unpainted wood. He is 
Haji Musavir el Mulk, 
the foremost miniature 
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3.—RUSTAM DRAWING HIS BOW AGAINST HIS BROTHER. A traditional subject painted by Musavir 


painter of Persia and an artist of the first quality. 
The art of miniature painting has been prac- 
tised in Isfahan for many centuries by men of 
great technical ability but of varying artistic 


merit. Some, like Haji Imami, are content to: 


keep rigidly to traditional forms and technique 
and do no more than copy old paintings in the 
old way. Others, like Musavir, possess creative 
genius and, when given a subject, will first 
sketch it in pencil on paper and then re-draw it 
on ivory, completing the picture in three months 
of delicate labour. 

“That is how I painted the symbolic pic- 
ture of Mr. Churchill and his friends overthrow- 
ing Hitler and his”’ (Fig. 2), he said, and held 
out to me in old hands that trembled the 
letter of thanks he had received. 

You will observe that in this painting, larger 
than most of his other work, he uses the same 
technique as that displayed in the lovely minia- 
ture he painted for me (Fig. 3) of Rustam 
drawing his bow against his brother. 

Perspective, though present, is of 
secondary importance. What matters is 
colour, pattern and detail. This last 
Musavir secures by using hairs plucked 
from the tail of his cat and dipped in 
pigment held at the base of his left thumb. 
Such, indeed, is the palette of Haji 
Imami, Isa Banaduri, Javad Rustam 
Shirazi and other painters in miniature, 
as it has been that of their predecessors 
for hundreds of years. 

I have said that Musavir’s hands 
trembled; but while we talked of this and 
that he drew upon a scrap of paper in 
ten brief minutes the picture of a man 
upon an ass (Fig. 4) with strokes, light 
as the brush of a bee’s wings against the 
petal of a flower, yet firm and unfaltering 
as a rapier in the hands of a master of 
fence. “‘Do not forget to see the blind 
camel of the Bazaar,’ he said, as he 
added his signature, the head of a man 
in a round hat, “and afterwards observe 
the poplars of Isfahan.”’ 

Happy to follow his advice, I 
descended the stairs to the crowded 
street outside and anon passed through 
a gateway into the still more crowded 
bazaar. It is covered, every mile and 
street of it, with a high, almost a Gothic, 
roof pierced at intervals by great swords 
of light smiting downwards through 
lattice-work of brick. In a shadowy space 
imperfectly illumined in this manner I 
caught sight of the blind camel. “‘ Blind”’ 
is not strictly true; ‘“‘mobled’’ is the word 
rather, for its eyes were obscured by 
great rosettes of straw so that it should 


avoid giddiness as it paced with slow, disdainful 
majesty round and round the dusty floor. In 
the midst, harnessed to the beast by a com- 
plicated and seemingly improvised contraption 
of straps, wooden shafts and ropes, was a huge 
mill-stone, perhaps eight feet in diameter, and 
this the camel solemnly turned, so that the grains 
of linseed lying in the ponderous path of the 
stone might be crushed. Do not, by the by, 
waste your pity on the camel. Blind it may be 
for an hour or so a day, but it was the sleekest 
and best fed beast I saw throughout my 
journeyings in the Middle and Far East. 
Presently, as I watched, three men 
appeared and stood by a ratchet of primitive 
and Heath-Robinsonian design attached—an 
unexpectedly modern touch—by a wire rope to 
two tree trunks bound together by bands of iron. 
The three men eyed the beam and the ratchet 
fora moment. Then Number One, the youngest, 
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done in ten minutes 


4.—A MAN UPON AN ASS. Brush drawing by Musavir 


climbed a ladder and grasped the top of a round 
wooden spar which Number Two had inserted 
in the ratchet. Number Three, the owner of 
these contrivances, an aloof man wearing a Gusty 
frock-coat and an Anthony Eden hat, laid 
a nonchalant hand upon the spar which Number 
Two had grasped somewhere near its middle. 
Number One then gave a loud cry, seized its top 
end and leapt from the ladder into space, landing 
nimbly in the dust at my feet. ‘hese united 
efforts turned the ratchet through ninety degrees 
and lifted the huge beam a few inches. It would 
take an hour or two to lift it high enough for its 
other end to operate the mechanism by which 
the linseed cakes were squeezed. The oil within 
them then flowed into a well dug to receive it in 
a corner of this, the oldest refinery in the world. 

Passing from the deep gloom of this place 
into the vigorous twilight ‘of the bazaar and 
thence into the sunlit Maidan, I understood why 
Musavir had urged me to observe the 
poplar trees. They are everywhere in 
Isfahan, marching trimly along the edge 
of roads and gardens, upright and slim as 
a frieze of dancers graven upon stone. In 
France or Lombardy their leaves may 
be green, but in Isfahan they are green 
lined with gold or silver according to the 
hour of the day. 

So I walked, and wherever I went I 
was never far from these metallic, 
shimmering leaves—whether I wandered 
beneath the great brick dome of the Saheb 
in the Friday Mosque, or whether I 
lingered beside the milky stream that 
flows through the Madraseh and watched 
theological students, more blessed in 
their surroundings than those of Keble 
or Cuddesdon, learning to interpret the 
intricacies of the Koran. 

To whatever point of beauty I went 
in this enchanted spot, was it to the 
gardens of Chehelsetoon where twenty 
slim pillars meet twenty more in the still 
waters of the tank at their feet, or to 
the quivering minarets of the Menar-i- 
Joomban, the poplars were my guides 
and my guards. At sunset I reviewed 
them, standing upon the roof of the Great 
Gate whence I beheld the whole city 
decked in green, a true hortus inclusus, 
a stately prison of beauty. It was then 
that I realised that those who dwell 
within it are not boasting when they 
proclaim ‘Isfahan  nisf-i-Jehan’”’— 
“Tsfahan is half the world.” 


[The British Council has recently arranged 
a display at several centres in Great Britain of 
works by contemporary Persian miniaturists 
no less delightful than those illustrated —Ed.} 
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re-built in the 18th century, 


num opus came to be called, preceded 
the better-known works of Gerard and 
Parkinson by a generation. Though he 
added little to the original text of Dodoens, it 
contains observations of his own, as that 
Solomon’s seal “‘growithe very plentifully at 
Haredge Wood by Ashewick in the fosse way 
beyond Shepton Mallett.’’ It was the best 
English book of its kind hitherto published. 
The first edition of 1578 was followed by 
others in 1586, 1595, 1619, and it was still 
being reprinted in 1678. John Aubrey, 
writing about the latter date, said that Henry 
Lyte “had a pretty good collection of plants 
of that age, some few whereof are yet alive.” 
Though no traces of his botanic garden or 
orchards survive, the beautiful garden of 
Elizabethan type, laid out forty years ago by 
Sir Walter Jenner, enclosing among its yew 
alleys a considerable orchard, serves aptly to 
recall the herbalist squire of Lytes Cary. 
His .son and successor, Thomas the 
genealogist, to whose notes on the house and 
family the modern historian owes so much, 
made a rough list of the fruit trees. There 
were three score several sorts of apples, 44 
sorts of pears and wardens, 15 of plums, 3 of 
grapes, 3 of walnuts, but only one of cherries or 
. peaches. In addition he had an almond, 
a fig, a quince, a “barbary,’’ a Cornishberry, 
a black bullace and a sloe tree. Some of the 
old varieties of pears had charming names : 
the Antick, the Hundred-pound Pear, the 
Capon, the Sugar Pear, the Russett Sweater, 
Pear Pimpe and the Bishop’s Censor. 
Thomas Lyte: died in 1638, and neither 
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LYTES CARY-III 


THE HOME OF 
LIEUT.-COL. SIR WALTER JENNER, BT., D.S.O. 


Of the last of the Lytes: of how the house was divided and one side 
the west side added by Sir Walter 


Jenner after 1907 and the whole set in a green ring of gardens 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


his son nor grandson, both 
Henrys, seems to have in- 
herited any of the traits 
that made the three Tudor 
squires such engaging per- 
sonalities. The second 
Henry lived till 1717 and 
to be nearly ninety, out- 
living his eldest son and 
wife, and parting, whether 
by gift or sale, with many 
objects of family interest, 
including the Hilliard mini- 
ature of James I and his 
grandfather’s genealogical 
rolls, to a younger son, 
Thomas, who amassed a 
considerable fortune as an 
attorney. They never re- 
turned to Lytes Cary, and 
the grandson who suc- 
ceeded him shared the 
house with his widowed 
mother, who continued to administer the 
property. The young man’s marriage in 1720 
to Elizabeth Mohun of Fleet is the last com- 
memorated by an heraldic shield in the chapel. 
He immediately began selling parts of the 
estate, and by 1740 found it necessary to 
convey part of the house itself, the out- 
buildings and demesne lands, to trustees who 
allowed him a small annual stipend and 
applied the rents to paying his debts. It 
seems that he had the use of the living-rooms; 
but this period of division and neglect 
accounts for the subsequent re-building of the 
other part of the house. In 1748, in return for 
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1.—THE PORCH 


a small annuity, the estate was made over to 
his son John, who completed the ruin by 
mortgaging it to Francis Fane of Brympton, 
who sold it in 1755 to Thomas Lockyer of 
Ilchester. In 1770 Lockyer leased for twenty- 
one years “the west part of the site... 
situate on the west side of the Great Hall, 
consisting of one parlour, one kitchen, one 
pantry, one cellar, with a common passage 
through the Great Hall to the said cellar, one 
dining room, five lodging rooms, together 
with the common use of the great hall and 
court.”’ For ‘“‘west’”’ should be read ‘“‘north’”’ 
to accord with the orientation adopted in 
these articles. A_ neigh- 
bour, writing in 1810, said 
that the old buildings on 
the right of the entrance 
porch had “‘lately been des- 
troyed and a farm house 
built on the site.” The 
whole property was eventu- 
ally bought at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century by 
William Dickinson of King- 
weston. So ended the five 
hundred years’ ownership of 
Lytes Cary by the Lytes. 
Until Sir Walter Jenner 
built the west range, the 
inner courtyard was enclosed 
on that side by a high wall. 
It had been assumed that 
originally a range of rooms 
existed here, yet no trace of 
foundations was found. 
The reference in 1581 to the 
“gallery chamber,’ some- 
times thought to have been 
on the west side, applies 
equally well to a room con- 
nected with the musicians’ 
gallery in the hall; indeed, 
there exists in the little room 
at the end of the latter and 
over the porch the beginning 
of a flight of steps leading 
diagonally into such a room, 
which, however, was destroy- 
ed when the present north 
range was built about 1800. 











When Sir Walter acquired 
the house in 1907 he instruc- 
ted Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.s.A., 
of Marlborough, to provide a 
dining-room and library on 
the west side of the court of a 
kind that a West Country 
squire might have added in 
the early days of Charles II, 
with a gallery ten feet wide 
on both floors looking into 
the court and harmonising 
externally with the original 
buildings. 

The rooms in the modern 
wing, though perhaps a little 
large in scale in relation to the 
old ones, are handsome and 
interesting in themselves, as 
excellent examples of period 
decoration 40 years ago and 
for the admirable quality of 
their contents. One of the 
two doorways in the dining- 
room (Fig. 3), flanked by 
Corinthian pilasters and with 
scrolled carving on the lintel, 
came from a Wren church 
which had been pulled down, 
believed to be St. Benet’s, 
Gracechurch, demolished 
1868. This was duplicated 
to make the pair by Mr. 
Angell, of Bath, who also ex- 
ecuted the panelling and over- 
mantel carving. The room 
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4.—THE GALLERY CHAMBER. 
Crimson flock wallpaper, yellow hangings to the bed 
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was designed to take the two stately 
Lely portraits of Charles II and the 
Duke of Monmouth, and contains, 
besides an unusual early Georgian 
walnut veneered side table with gilt 
oak-leaf swags, a fine set of maho- 
gany dining chairs. The dining 
table, consisting of five or six 
sections each on its own pillar and 
tripod, came from Rotherwas. The 
dining-room also contains a fine por- 
trait by Frank Holl, r.a., of the 
owner’s father, Sir William Jenner, 
the eminent physician of Victorian 
days, and one of Field-marshal Sir 
Donald Stewart, father of the late 
Lady Jenner. 

On the floor above are the two 
principal bedrooms. The Stewart 
Room (Fig. 5) takes its name from 
the Stewart colours, blue and silver, 
in the damask pattern wallpaper 
with which it is hung. The great 
oak bed bears the date 1670. Actu- 
ally that is very late for a bed of this 
type, and the man and the woman 
who support the canopy have all the 
characteristics of about 1625. The 
structure has been much altered and 
made up, but the quality of the 





6.—LORD CHATHAM’S BED IN THE LITTLE CHAMBER 
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5.—THE STEWART ROOM 
With blue and silver wallpaper 


original carving in footboard and head is 
unusually good, The daybed at its foot, of 
walnut, is a beautifully simple William and 
Mary piece. The armchair seen behind it, 
walnut framed, of the same date, and uphol- 
stered in flamestitch, is fitted in the arms 
with iron rods that pull forward to provide 
supports, probably on which to rest a writing- 
board, a very unusual attachment. 

The Gallery Chamber (Fig. 4) is of no 
little splendour : crimson flock wallpaper as 
a background to a Queen Anne state bed hung 
with yellow damask, walnut marquetrie, 
black Jacquer, and velvet- and needlework- 
upholstered furniture. The chimney-breast, 
of grained walnut, is enriched with gilding and 
carries a sumptuous carved and gilt mirror 
of baroque design. The single four-poster 
bedstead in the Little Chamber (Fig. 6)— 
adjoining the old rooms in the south range 
—has mahogany posts with the flutes and 
bay-leaf ornament of the third quarter of 
the 18th century, and came from Burton 
Pynsent. near Curry Rivel, the house given 
by the last Sir William Pynsent to the 
Earl of Chatham. Its date and provenance 
render it far from unlikely that this may 
have been the great Pitt’s bed. The 
upholstery is modern. 

Rich as Lytes Cary is in the domestic 
arts and atmosphere of England from 
Lancastrian to Stuart times, the wonderful 
old house gains much of its memorable effect 
from the surrounding garden. On the north 
side there are, and no doubt always have been, 
farm buildings, but the other three sides are 
related to a continuous series of garden 
enclosures, hedged with yew and hornbeam 
walls, but each differing from the next in 
shape, size and character. The result has all 
the variety and excitement that the romantic 
paysageists of Georgian times sought by 
sweeping away formality in favour of the 
picturesque, but rendered to the _ inti- 
mate scale and compact plan of the hortus 
inclusus. 

We have already had a glimpse of the 
forecourt (Fig. 2) in the first of these articles, 
but not in relation to the garden as a whole, 
to which it provides a formal prelude. Its 
simple geometrical shapes are offset by the 
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noble natural forms of limes and elms that 
enclose the garden and themselves set off 
the irregularities of the house (Fig. 1). A wall 
divides it from the main garden and the 
expanse of bowling green that recedes before 
the low, level, southern face of the house with 
John Lyte’s bow window overlooking it, 
illustrated last week. This, with the orch- 
ard, nut walk, and other little closes, forms 
the centre of the garden round which a 
necklace of garden rooms is strung on green 
corridors. 


Below the terrace before the new west 
front is a sunk knot garden with sundial and 
clipped box edges. Adjoining it, the rose 
garden (Fig. 9) is laid out in a pattern taken 
from the plasterwork of the great chamber 
ceiling. Thence an alley takes us to a 
pleached apartment at the south-west corner 
of the garden called the Vase Garden (Fig. 7), 
from which a hornbeam tunnel leads at right 
angles to a yew-hedged lawn, the Flora and 
Diana Garden (Fig. 8). This contains a round 
basin with lead triton figure, on the axis of 


7.—_THE VASE GARDEN AND HORN. 
BEAM TUNNEL 


the south front and bowling green, from which 
it-is hidden by hedges and shrubs. Beyond, 
a long walk leads to the raised terrace that 
bounds the orchard on the east and brings us 
back towards the forecourt. At the farther 
end of the terrace the clustered grey roofs of 
the old house come into view above the 
blossom of the orchard in spring and the 
wall of the forecourt (Fig. 10). At the foot of 
the wall is a long, deep, riotous border, edged 
with paving slabs and filled predominantly 
with grey-foliaged plants and blue and white 
flowers in late summer, leading back to the 
house and chapel. 


That is a bald outline of Sir Walter 
Jenner’s Paradisus in Sole, as the old 
herbalists termed such a garden, in which the 
long memories of Lytes Cary steal like the 
shade of the tall elms across the lawns; 
Lytes Cary, ‘“‘a place to be remembered,” as 
Philemon Holland noted in his additions to 
Camden’s Britannia three hundred and more 
years ago, “in respect of the late owner, 
Thomas Lyte, a gentleman studious of all 
good knowledge”’; and of all those others, we 
might add, who have contributed to the 
fashioning and preservation of one of the 
loveliest of old English homes. 
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10.—THE LONG BORDER LOOKING WESTWARDS 
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CROWNS AND CAKES AND CANDLELIGHT 


country that abolished the sacrament of 

marriage. Henceforth, the Government 
decreed, no priest shall be required to officiate. 
That country was England in 1653, and not 
long afterwards a union in the new mode was 
recorded at Chalgrave in Bedfordshire: the 
intention of the couple being three times pub- 
lished ‘‘in one parish meeting house called the 
church, and no exception made against it, the 
said Henry Fisher and Sarah Newson were 
married by Francis Anteres Esq.” 

The prosaic pages of a parish register will 
sometimes reflect the mood of a nation. All the 
revulsion from those negative years of the 
Commonwealth can be sensed in another entry. 
It is the comment of the clergyman or his clerk 
at Launceston in Cornwall, inserted after the 
Restoration : ‘‘Hereafter follow marriages by 
laymen, according to the prophanes, and giddy- 
nes of the times, without precedent or example in 
any Christian kingdom or Commonwealth, from 
the birth of Christ unto this very year 1655.” 

Only a part of our marriage customs can 
have been withheld in this interlude, too brief 
and too unpopular to eradicate any. Most that 
we now keep up were already antique at the 
time of the Commonwealth; though one at least 
is more recent—the honeymoon. In church, the 
words spoken by bride and bridegroom have 
hardly been altered in five centuries, except 
that at the time of Chaucer we should have 
heard the bride promising to be “‘ buxom in bed 
and at board.” 

She would have said that in the porch, 
however, where ordinary ,people had been 
married from the earliest times; witness the 
Wife of Bath—‘‘ Housbondes at churche door 
she hadde fyve.’’ Bridesmaids were bride- 
maids, but their function was to attend the 


()cou upon a time there was a Christian 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


Men—antecedent to the Best Man—escorted 
the bride. 

She was garlanded in any century of which 
we have record, though her wreath of mock 
orange must be comparatively recent, an 
emblem of fertility out of Moorish Spain or the 
Holy Land. Her gold ring is equally imme- 
morial, a token of eternal and uncorruptible 
love. Round the inside a “‘posy’’ was often 
engraved : ‘‘pure and endless,” for example— 
Bewick would engrave not a few in his ’prentice 
days—and according to general belief a little 
artery ran from the fourth finger of the left hand 
directly to the heart. It is curious to reflect that 
the Puritans strove to abolish a device that is 
so much the symbol of a vow, and not, at times, 
without a certain restraining influence. 

That there was music need hardly be said: 
wedding music long before Wagner and 
Mendelssohn provided their hackneyed alter- 
natives, from which—may we hope?—we are 
beginning to escape. In the country the young 
men took part in a race, and the winner was 
entitled to untie the bride’s garters, or else 
there was a general scramble to remove them 
in the church itself. Then was there indeed 
“such a lyftinge up and discovering of the 
damsels clothes”’ as scandalised Miles Coverdale. 
When, in a more genteel society, the country 
brides began blushingly to offer ribbons to be 
run for, it was the turn of the young men to be 
scandalised. 

At the church door the bride was showered 
with rose petals, and with wheat that she might 
be fruitful; later with rice; later still with paper 
confetti, introduced within living memory; and 
flowers or rushes were strewn in her path. At 
her-own door the bridegroom lifted her across 
the threshold, not to master a feigned reluctance 
at all, but to protect her against magic, always 








1.—GLASS ENGRAVED AS ACHRISTENING 
PRESENT BY LAURENCE WHISTLER 


Ale, longer and much more convivial than the 
modern reception. Presents were given, but 
only, until the 19th century, by the nearest 
relatives, and by husband and wife to one 
another. Wedding cake was bride cake, origin- 
ally made of symbolic wheat or barley. Bride 
and bridegroom kissed above it; and she must 
cut it herself, or be childless. And even as now, 


bridegroom to church, while the Bridegroom thick in doorways. 
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2.—BEDDING THE BRIDE: JEAN-MICHEL MOREAU THE YOUNGER, 


AFTER PIERRE-ANTOINE BAUDOUIN 


Then followed the Bride 





all who wished them luck must eat. 

So the hour arrived when the couple must 
be brought to their room with lights and laughter. The bride was 
undressed by her maids and put to bed (Fig. 2) while the men were 
undressing her husband, whom they presently led in. Even then 
they were not released, for late into the night a ballad might be 
struck up at the door, or ‘rough music”’ break out below the 
window; and next morning there was music again when the 
company broke in to greet them, and to learn how handsome a 
present the bridegroom had determined in the interval to bestow 
on his bride. 

After this manner might be performed the nuptials of a 
Tudor yeoman. Higher and lower in the social scale we should 
have encountered other degrees of candour and ceremonial, and 
of course no mention has been made of local variations in custom. 
If the habits of the gentry were less bucolically crude, they were 
hardly less arduous. Delicacy apart, few couples to-day could 
support the strain of such an ordeal. As the refinement of manners 
proceeded, it became increasingly distasteful, and according 
to Fielding it was ‘“‘to spare the ladies’ blushes’’ that the modern 
honeymoon was introduced : an escape into privacy—or partial 
privacy at least, for, to begin with, the bride was accompanied 
and supported by one of her friends. 

Birthday and christening, betrothal and wedding, day of 
death and funeral—all the great events in the unfolding and 
closing of a human life were formerly rich in observances; and 
most of them to-day are poor. When we have mentioned the 
engagement ring, what remains to be said of a modern betrothal ? 
Yet birth, love and death have not been deprived of their customs 
because we no longer think them important, but for an opposite 
reason. They are so near to us that we can only allow them a 
social celebration of a very attenuated and conventional sort. To 
our ancestors we should seem, no doubt, excessively private and 
self-conscious; but civilisation has made us nice. We could not 
tolerate the frank amusements of a Tudor wedding night, or the 
feasting after an ancient funeral. The last to surrender these joys 
have been the poorest, but surrendered they are, or shortly will 
be. Few Cockneys are as pompous at the grave as their great- 
grandfathers, accompanied there by a train of spanking carriages,. 
or, being left in the cemetery, as splendidly productive of good! 
cheer in others. In a world of sophistication, Hymen is modest 
and Mors stark, and both are inviolable in privacy. 

Besides marriage, only a birthday and a christening hold on 
to their main domestic ceremonies, the first robustly enough— 
never more so—the second, it is to be feared, with a slackening 
grip. Many parents who bring their children to be baptised to-day 
could be accused of frivolity. For either they inwardly endorse 
the statement ‘‘ All this I steadfastly believe,’’ when they do not, 
or they refuse to endorse it, and render their presence in the 
church ridiculous—though not, of course, the presence of the: 
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child. No social benefit accrues from 
baptism, as it does from being legally 
married. Why then do they come? Perhaps 
ordinary degrees of scepticism never quite 
allay the suspicion that there may, after 
all, be some mysterious virtue in it. 
Baptism—the giving of a name—has been 
for so long an event of supreme importance 
that a sense of this may well have become 
instinctive, quite apart from belief. Thus 
the event bristled with omens, good and 
bad. It could not be otherwise, for in 
receiving a name the infant was understood 
to receive a self, to become, finally, unique 
and distinct. 

To some, the statements of Dr. Jung 
are more palatable than those of the 
Common Prayer Book. “Let us not 
forget,’’ he says, “‘that what the Christian 
Sacrament of baptism purports to do is of 
the greatest importance for the psychic 
development of mankind. Baptism endows 
the human being with a unique soul. I do 
not mean, of course, the baptismal rite in 
itself as a magical act that is effective at 
one performance. I mean that the idea of 
baptism lifts a man out of his archaic 
identification with the world and changes 
him into a being who stands above it.” 

The event is still celebrated at home, 
however informally, and in many families a 
christening cake is not forgotten. It was once 
the rule for godparents to present the child with 
a set of twelve silver apostle spoons or, if they 
were poor, with one—bearing, of course, the 
image of the apostle after whom the child was 
named worked at the top of the handle. Silver 
spoons were still given in the 19th century, 
though no longer with imagery. To-day, too, a 
christening present is commonly of silver (knife 
and spoon and fork, mug or napkin ring) 
engraved with the name and a date, but perhaps 
equally often a gift of some other kind, (Fig. 1) 
of which, after all, nothing can be firmly stated 
except that it is supposed to be one of a 
lasting sort. 





3.—A BETROTHAL : FROM A MS. NOW IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


In the course of three dilapidating centuries 
the charms of a birthday have faded remarkably 
little, if indeed they have faded at all, and not 
on the contrary rather enhanced themselves 
where the young are concerned. For- them 
Christmas alone among festivals can be said to 
surpass it in potency. The old uses are well kept 
up. Lamb, it is true, speaks of ‘the cake and 
the orange”’ as if they were the special proper- 
ties of a childish birthday, and we seem to have 
forgotten the orange; but that is a trifle, for 
the cake survives. And yet, to say that it 
merely ‘‘survives’’ is to imply a tentative and 
pleading sort of diuturnity, poorly suggestive 
of the pink and glimmering, robustly contem- 
porary object that is so much the focus of 
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attention that it virtually becomes the 
thing that it boldly, in scrawled icing 
sugar, professes to be—‘‘A Happy Birth- 
day.”’ And name or initial leave us no room 
to question whose. 

When the children enter the room, the 
candles are already alight, floating above 
the table-cloth in a ring of moderate 
brilliance, revealing the pyramid of presents 
beside one plate, done up in coloured or 
tissue paper and tied with tinsel string. The 
flames are white, but not piercingly so. 
They seem to give out more radiance than 
they contain in themselves, and have the 
quality of buds or petals rather than of fire: 
incandescent anemones. Even a Deceniber 
tea-time requires no other light ; and if there 
are so many candles that one circle within 
another has been formed on the cake, the 
flames lean in toward the centre, steadied 
and drawn upward in a cone of palpable 
heat. These “Birthday Rings’’ are im- 
memorial; and perhaps around the cake— 
such is the charming custom in certain 
families—a wreath of flowers or evergreens 
has been placed. They are flowers of the 
season, and for a midwinter birthday there 
are the small, dark-pointed leaves of the 
Roman laurel to compose a classical 
garland. When all are seated, he or she 
whose birthday it is will be crowned with this 
garland and wear it throughout the meal, till 
the candles are blown out—at a single puff for 
good fortune—and the cake is cut. 

But the birthday tea has been familiar to 
generations of children with little or no change; 
and even in the narrow years of war enough icing 
sugar may have been found in a jar to continue 
the legend, and enough candles. preserved from 
an old Christmas tree to illustrate it. How long 
canacustomstarveandlive? Ten years perhaps; 
hardly more. If in their total austerity modern 
wars were to last as long as ancient ones, memory 
would cease to inspire action; there would 
emerge a way of life stripped clean of gestures 
and unfurnished, hollow as an empty room. 





A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


be often at cross-purposes and show so little 

understanding of each other’s problems. 
There is almost need for a new society in 
England for the explanation of divergent points 
of view, and I should begin by explaining the 
farmers to the hikers, and vice versa. 

This thought is prompted by a recent visit 
to a farm on the South Downs that contains 
three holdings—about 1,000 acres in all—and 
several famous beauty spots. There is no get- 
ting away from those beauty spots, and the 
farmer, a shrewd and sensible man whose 
experience includes a ranch in British Columbia 
as well as the whale-backs of Plinlimmon, was 
prepared for them from the beginning. He fixed 
weights on his gates, so that they should close 
easily, and the farmer’s wife, handy with brush 
and paint, wrote beautiful clear notices which 
said ‘‘Stock Grazing.’’ They have now reached 
the sad conclusion that quite a lot of people 
misunderstand this remark, the work ‘‘Stock”’ 
suggesting possibly something to do with 
financial transactions rather than four-footed 
animals. Anyway, that week the sheep got into 
the barley. ... 

The whole estate, as I said, comprises three 
farms, and it is a melancholy reflection that of 
the beautiful farmhouses on it not one is in the 
possession of a working farmer. The one with 
whom I stayed lives in a converted stable. The 
slump in agriculture that followed the 1914 war 
induced many farmers to sell their houses for 
attractively big prices, and the same can be said 
of the farm-labourers’ cottages. Without water, 
light or any conveniences they were not popular 
with farm-hands in the old days; now that enter- 
prising week-enders have turned them into 
delightful dwellings the workers would like to 


I is a pity that genuine country-lovers should 


have them back, but the new owners naturally . 


wish to remain. Moreover, because of the 
housing shortage they have ceased to be merely 
week-enders. 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


Luckily, there are a few tied cottages (five 
of them on this particular estate) without which 
the farmer would have no hope of obtaining 
regular labour. Even so, the agricultural 
worker going long distances every day on his 
bicycle is a far too,common sight. My friend 
has no house for his shepherd, and fears that 
were one to fall vacant this excellent man would 
feel ill at ease in the society of educated, retired 
people. 


* * * 


HIS estate is something of an experiment, 

since it has introduced (not, I believe, for 
the first time) both Kerry Hill sheep and Here- 
ford cattle to the South Downs, which from time 
immemorial have been grazed by folding flocks, 
feeding either on green crops or wandering in 
the care of a shepherd. But the Kerry sheep— 
being a hardy Welsh mountaineer—can very 
well shift for itself in large fenced areas over the 
Downland. 
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OLD SHOPS 


KNOW a street 
Where shops have charm, like music softly 
played. 

No brazen thoroughfare, nor glitted glare, 
No harlotry of merchandise is there. 
The goods ave good, such wine as needs no bush; 
No call to fight for bargains, or to push 
The things we need, to flaunt, or be displayed 
By loud advertisement. These shops are shy. 
They seek no greedy gaze of passers-by. 
Their honest homely windows, could they speak, 
To those who wish supply, would say, ‘Come, seek. 
We're here to sell you what you want to buy.” 


F. KEELING SCOTT. 


All sorts of good results attend this method: 
the farmer is pleased because he can support 
larger flocks at less cost to his pocket; the Downs 
benefit by increased fertility; the sheep, being 
used to the greater hardships of their native 
hills, fatten and flourish on the thymy southern 
turf, and no doubt enjoy the dew ponds. (How 
seldom does one see a sheep dvinking on the 
boggy watersheds of Wales.) And, last of all, 
the poor old abused hiker likes it, since it is far 
more interesting to see the Downs dotted with 
sheep, ‘‘making all the vales rejoice,’’ than to 
walk in solitude, and great was his pleasure at 
the sight of the lambs this spring. In fact (one 
records the rare fact with some excitement) 
everyone seemed happy. 


* * * 


HEEP have fed on other strange pastures in 
recent years, notably on tennis lawns, but 
now that these have been returned to their 
ancient uses summer is itself again—or nearly 
so. Certainly the flycatchers that perch on the 
nets of all secluded country tennis courts are 
glad to have their old stands restored once more. 
But the question of shoes and rackets (of no 
concern to the flycatcher) is still troublesome. 
So many rackets have turned into broken lutes 
during the war years, and can the old frame 
stand re-stringing? Shoes are even more tricky. 
A medical man of my acquaintance has patched 
his with sticking-plaster (and if he lose his plaster 
during the game his opponent must give him 
fifteen). On the grass courts of Hurlingham this 
summer I noticed several girls playing barefoot. 
But it is family tennis of which I am think- 
ing, with the young who were infants in 1939 
now fielding the balls, and going off in the inter- 
vals with the rackets of their elders to try their 
own ’prentice hands. Everyone is out of prac- 
tice, and there is more zeal than skill, but in the 
opinion of the flycatcher this is the best sort of 
game. 
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THE AMUSING ANTICS OF GROUND HORNBILLS 


By J. J. TEIGH 


in East Africa, but where he is found 

he is usually seen in some numbers. 
Lumbering into difficult flight when 
disturbed, or prancing with ungainly gait 
through the bush in search of snakes and lizards, 
the bird is an arresting object. For eighteen 
months I observed at close quarters a family 
that has remained a long while near my station, 
to the north-east of Lake Tanganyika. 

I had seen on many occasions ground horn- 
bills not far from the station and often at dawn 
had heard their deep, booming call. During 
May, the cali daily sounded nearer, and one 
morning I found the birds in a plantation of 
young eucalyptus trees within a few yards of 
my office. There were three males; one female, 
distinguishable by the blue markings on her 
scarlet throat; and one young bird, clearly 
noticeable not only from its smaller size and 
more fluffy appearance, but from the fact that 
throat and pouch were brown and had not yet 
taken on any of the scarlet of the adult birds. 

The birds made no attempt to hurry off or 
fly away when I passed close to them, but 
strolled unconcernedly a little way away. From 
then on, for the next three days, they could be 
seen in the same locality, usually in playful 
mood, pulling at the lower branches of young 
trees and jumping up to beat them down with 
their feet. Often their play took the form of two 
birds hopping towards each other and inter- 
locking bills. Then, with wings outstretched for 
balance, they would wrestle and sway with 
every sign of enjoyment. 

One evening the birds were heard calling 
strongly, and soon after the whole flock appeared, 
marching in close formation. My office looks 
. Out on to short grass and parkland, a type of 
country beloved of hornbills, and immediately 
behind the back windows is a bank, running 
parallel with a ditch which is some two yards 
wide and four feet deep between bank and win- 
dows. The ground hornbills made for this bank 
and stalked up and down it. It was clear that 
they were interested and excited at seeing their 
reflections in the glass of the windows and for 
minutes at a time they would pause and stare 
intently. Probably they thought they were 
facing another flock of their own kind. 

After a while, one bird went down into the 
ditch. Losing sight of his reflection, he drove 
his immense bill petulantly into the wall—and 
at once discovered another form of attraction 
when a large piece of plaster flaked off. For 
the rest of the evening the birds divided their 


six large ground hornbill is a local bird 





attention between the 
windows and the wall. 
By the time they left 
their amusements at dusk 
they were beginning to 
jump from below the win- 
dows to the sills. It was 
clear that, even when they 
were out of sight of the 
windows, they realised that 
the glass that attracted 
them so much was justabove 
their heads, and that they 
were anxious to reach it. 

Next evening the birds 
were back again,and this time 
the males jumped right on to 
the sills. Their bulk, and the 
narrowness of the ledge, with 
the windows closed, pre- 
vented more than a tem- 
porary perching. Tentative 
taps were made at the glass 
before the birds returned 
to their other hobby, that 
of demolishing the office 
wall. 

Days passed and the 
now entranced birds began 
to keep their vigilearly. By 
half-past-seven in the morn- 
ing it was common to find 
them pacing the bank, peer- 
ing at the glass and jumping 
to the sills. Half the windows 
were kept closed to allow 
these grotesque Narcissi to 
see themselves at any time 
of day, and soon they show- 
ed no fear of people within 
the rooms. I found that 
I could sit and type noisily within a foot of the 
window and, on looking up, see a large hornbill 
peering mournfully at me over its long bill and 
through its fine eyelashes. 

At no time did it appear that the birds set 
out to attack their reflections. There seemed to 
be no anger, only an overwhelming curiosity, 
coupled with an increasing desire to make close 
contact with what was seen in the glass. It was 
not long before a window was cracked. For 
some reason the window in the room next 
to mine proved more attractive, though it 


and its reflections from all angles seemed 
identical. 
I gave orders to my staff to do nothing 


H. B. Sharpe 


THE BIRDS MADE NO ATTEMPT TO FLY AWAY WHEN APPROACHED 


Mo 


W. S. Berridge 





AY LARGE HORNBILL PEERING MOURNFULLY OVER 


ITS LONG BILL 


that might scare the birds away, and it was 
not long before the clerks began to feed them 
from their own windows, with ground-nuts and 
bits of meat. By now the hornbills were very 
tame; people and vehicles passing close by 
caused only the smallest withdrawal. By July 
the birds seemed to be losing some of their 
interest in my office windows. A day would 
pass, and sometimes two or three, with no 
appearance, although they could be heard in 
the bush close by. They always returned after 
a while, however, either morning or evening. 
Their direction was always the same—along a 
path towards the office and up a hill. They 
would breast the rise with an eager, waddling 
run, lining the bank and gazing at the windows 
as if anxious to see that they were still there. 

As time went on, appearances became more 
spasmodic. In August the birds discovered that 
a good deal of fun could be had by digging up 
the ‘‘browns’”’ of my golf course, and the windows 
received less attention in consequence. 

Then came the culminating evening. After 
an absence of some days I was out watching a 
scarlet-throated sunbird in the kapok trees on 
the course, when the flock came bouncing, tip- 
toe, up the hill. They skipped along importantly 
and lined the bank; the preliminary flutterings 
to the sill began. One bird, a male, seemed to 
be getting better at balancing and suddenly I 
saw him perched securely against the glass. 
Back went his head and, just before he toppled 
off, his powerful bill drove forward, knocking a 
large hole through the window. The flock 
immediately trotted off whence it had come; 
unbelievable smugness was in every feathered 
line . . . they had done it at last ! 

After that I did not see them for some time; 
fire swept our ridge and no longer did the sun 
rise to the hollow booming of the hornbills. 
Towards the end of September, however, I saw 
them one morning silently quartering my rose- 
garden in search of prey, and after that they 


’ were often there. Having had their way with 
my office windows, they seemed to have lost all 


interest in them. It appeared, too, that .the 
female was about to pair. 
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; One morning, just after dawn, when I was 
watching the birds at close quarters, two males 
sauntered. off by themselves, picking objects off 
the ground with their bills as they went, with 
a studied air of unconcern. The third went off 
with the female in the opposite direction, while 
the young bird followed the pair at some dis- 
tance. The male and female stood, almost touch- 
ing, on the hillside for several minutes, the male 
occasionally staring at the female and preening 
her feathers with his bill. Then the pair 
launched themselves in flight and soared away 
over the valley, the young one following. The 
other two males, which were not more than a 
hundred yards away, did not follow, but went 
on searching the ground. I received the impres- 
sion that, quietly and without fuss, the hen had 
chosen her mate and that the two other males, 
with perfect tact, had accepted the fact and 
would not interfere with the nuptials ! 

Five months passed; the hornbills were 
heard but rarely seen. Then, the following 
February, I saw the flock coming through the 
bush on to the golf course, and a sixth bird 
with them. This was a young one, distinctly 
smaller than the others, though, even so, as 
big as a fair-sized turkey. It was very fluffy 
and of a brownish tinge; its throat was brown 
with a hint of khaki where, later, it would be 
scarlet. Even after this lapse of time the throat 
of the young bird of the previous generation 
was still only faintly pink and had not yet taken 
on the scarlet hue of the adult, although he (or 
she) must by then have been at least a year 
old. 

So back my flock had come, and this time 
there was the pleasant sight of the youngest 
bird being taught by the female how to dig for 
grubs in patches of soft earth, and how to jump 
and catch the low branches of saplings. On one 
occasion I was lucky enough to see the hen 
actually push her youngster to the ground over 
a patch of loose earth and then demonstrate 
how to probe into it with his bill. At other 
times the whole flock would attack a heap of 
cut grass, throwing it over their backs, and then 
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stand back and watch the infant do the same. 

One day in July the flock marched to the 
office windows and lined the bank, just as they 
had done a year earlier. Again there were 
flutterings and leaps, and again bills were rapped 
against glass while long-fringed eyes stared 
mournfully. But this was the only time; never 
again, so far, has any interest been shown in the 
windows. What prompted this unrepeated anni- 
versary is beyond the power of man to know. 

One of the most attractive things about 
these gentle, ungainly birds, with their powerful 
bills and melting expressions, is their call, and 
here there is much research to be done. The 
usual cry is that hollow booming which must 
be one of the most thrilling of all African sounds, 
floating mysteriously over the bush before the 
sun dries the dew and closing the day at dusk. 

I watched the birds several times when they 
were calling, but never solved the complete 
rhythm or significance of the different notes. 
Sometimes a male would start his low booming 
very gently; the last two or three notes, in a 
lower key than those preceding, he would, as it 
were, shake out of himself, lowering his head 
and nodding it slightly at the ground, his throat 
and pouch quivering in scarlet ripples. At each 
nod the bill would almost touch the ground and 
there would be a faint pause, almost as if the 
bird counted on the earth to be the sounding- 
board for his peculiar note. This restrained 
speaking to the earth was most attractive and 
when I saw a male performing in this way, no 
other member of the flock answered. Yet in the 
early mornings, when the birds were in the bush, 
it sounded as though more than one took part 
in a general call. 

There was, however, one occasion when I 
saw more than one bird calling together. Three 
adults appeared on an open space. One bird 
was about sixty yards from the other two. The 
single bird and the pair walked slowly towards 
each other from opposite directions, one of the 
pair being in front of the other. As the single 
bird came on, it called two soft booming notes; 
with each call there was only the slightest 
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hesitation in gait. It was answered immediately 
by the leader of the pair with two notes in a 
lower key. The whole call resembled that which 
I had on other occasions seen a male performing 
by himself. Each time the leader of the pair 
completed the call the low notes required a 
pause and a nodding of the head towards the 
ground, while at the same time the tail feathers 
dipped sharply down and the tail coverts were 
ruffled upwards over the rump. This slow, 
bowing advance was most intriguing; the notes 
were very deep and, as in the case of the com- 
plete call by a single bird, an effort seemed to 
be needed to expel them and to direct them to 
the ground. 

To complete this bizarre procedure, the 
second bird of the pair appeared to be echoing, 
very faintly and without gesticulation, the call 
of his leader. 

When the solitary bird, uttering the higher 
notes, was within a few yards of the pair, the 
calling ceased and the foremost bird of the pair 
closed the gap with a run; the two birds met 
with wings outstretched and an interlocking of 
bills. It was a real meeting of two friends or 
perhaps mates. I did not see the distinguishing 
marks on the throat that would have told me 
if one was a female, but it appears probable that 
the business was connected with courtship. 

Here is a tailpiece which may amuse: the 
ground hornbill is, in the part of the world of 
which I write, a totem of the ruling clan. At 
the time when the birds were much in evidence 
a junior chief was on trial. Daily, as he appeared 
to answer the charges, the birds fluttered and 
flapped at the window behind which he stood. 
Later, the big chief of the whole area returned 
from a trip far out of his own country. During 
the weeks of his absence the birds had not 
always been assiduous in their appearance at 
District Headquarters, but on the day the chief 
arrived to pay his ceremonial call, the ground 
hornbills came on parade at full strength and 
not only looked in at the windows at the back, 
but marched round in front of the office steps 
and past the flagstaff ! 


PRIVATE GOLF <> By BERNARD DARWIN 


this time a great peace seems to settle down 

on the golfing world and that at the same 
time more golf is probably played than in any 
other season of the year. The time of champion- 
ships is over; the News of the World and the 
internationals are yet to come in September, but 
August is a month of private and tranquil golf, 
of summer meetings which are not “‘ wery fierce,”’ 
of mixed foursomes and family golf. There are 
doubtless those who every August go adventur- 
ing to new courses; indeed I know there are, for 
they sometimes write and throw on me the 
heavy responsibility of suggesting where they 
should go. But for the most part this is the 
time when golfers repair faithfully to old and 
happy hunting grounds, to that corner of the 
earth’s surface (I am trying freely to translate 
Horace) which smiles for them beyond all other 
places. 

August to me always brings back the 
tenderest memories of a time so long ago that 
the law courts, which I then reluctantly 
frequented, did not shut their doors till the 12th 
of the month. Those last sultry, drowsy days 
went terribly slow, but at last there came a day 
when I went ecstatically up Middle Temple Lane 
to find a hansom, piloted it back again, poised 
a bicycle precariously in front of it, and so to 
Euston to take my place, inordinately early, in 
one of the dear departed second-class carriages 
with red cushions. And then, at the end of 
a day’s journey, there I was with a vista of whole 
weeks of golf stretching away in front of me. 

* * * 

I hope that a great many people, to which- 
ever particular paradise they may be going, are 
at the moment enjoying the same blissful sensa- 
tions. There seems to me in retrospect nothing 
so pleasant as the settling down in one place 
with plenty of not too strenuous golf in front of 
one. The first rush out on to the course to play 
a few shots in the evening light was alone worth 
all the money. It was a work of supererogation, 
because there was all the time in the world to 


[ is a paradoxical circumstance that at about 


spare, time to try new clubs and new styles. 
What passionate vows one made not to play so 
much as to grow stale, and how invariably one 
broke them! And yet there was time even to 
play through a fit of staleness and emerge 
radiant and transfigured. 

It is one of the happiest features of such an 
August holiday that the golfer always thinks 
that ‘‘he has really found it out” this time. If he 
plays every day, with a reasonable self-restraint 
in the matter of third rounds, he is pretty sure 
to play well, just because he is in practice and 
the club feels familiar in his hand. He is equally 
sure to attribute this, not to the simple and 
obvious cause, but to the discovery of some great 
secret. So the bitterness of holiday’s end, when 
it comes, is diminished by the belief that this 
secret will be his during all the rest of the year. 
As soon as he becomes a week-end golfer again 


BPBAAAAAAAAAAAAA™— 


TINKERS IN JURA 
HE tinkers came and built their tent 

Above the tidemark on the shore, 
A flimsy frame of withies bent, 
With vags for roof and door. 
When first we passed, the barest bones, 
Open to sun and wind and rain, 
Rose up among the sand and stones, 
But when we passed again— 
Lo! close and warm the shelter stood 
Beside a pile built beacon-wise; 
With flames blue-green from salty wood, 
And smoking to the skies ! 


The spray blew coldly off the sea, 

The wind came soughing, chill and damp, 

And all the brightness seemed to be 

Within the little camp, 

Where, sprawled about, the tinkers lay 

Deep in contentment by the fire, 

Looking at us as if to say: 

What more could hearts desire! 
ELIZABETH FLEMING. 


he will be disillusioned, but by a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence he will fall into the 
same error next year. 

I began this article by looking back to an 
almost prehistoric age. Coming to a later but 
still, alas, tolerably remote one, there was family 
golf. This always involves, in my experience, a 
great preliminary rummaging in bags, ending in 
acrimonious arguments as to which club belongs 
to which. Clubs in youth are like clothes : they 
are outgrown by the elders and handed on in a 
rather dilapidated condition to the youngest. 
So farso good; the cleek, as a cleek, is clearly too 
small for A and is naturally inherited by B; but 
then at the last moment A turns rusty, like the 
cleek, and, while admitting that he can no longer 
drive with it, declares his intention of using it 
as a putter. Youth is intensely possessive in 
such matters, and there is nothing for it but that 
the head of the family should do some rummag- 
ing in his turn and try to provide a substitute. 

Balls constitute a more or less common pool 
and I am bound to say that youth has a con- 
science about losing balls and does hunt 
desperately for the very oldest of them— 
desperately, but not asa rule successfully, lack- 
ing the good caddie’s gift of marking the precise 
spot. I remember one rival family that 
possessed a spaniel, wonderfully skilled at find- 
ing balls in the rushes at the last hole. He was 
a most popular dog. This matter of balls must 
be a serious one in the present state of the 
market. I recall one summer holiday spent on 
a course having many whins on it, and even in 
those comparatively care-free days the daily 
casualty list was alarming. What it would be 
to-day I shudder to think. 

* * * 

As to the summer meeting, well, no doubt 
it is inevitable and even pleasant. It is like- 
wise good discipline to have a little card and 
pencil, if only to prove to us that some of the 
scores we have been gaily attributing to our- 
selves owed a good deal to the short putts that 
we should certainly have holed if we had tried. 
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Nevertheless, it alwavs seemed to me that the 
real tun of the day 
morning’s penance of scoring was over and we 





began atter Junch, when the 
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and our cake uneaten to dash out and gloat 


; , 
over their dying agonies. lie inedal was 


the powder, the match the most exquisite jam. 
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this could hardly be. Iam sure it cannot be true 
of the first hole, of which I have the most vivid 
memories. There was a very narrow path to it 
up a steep hill with a precipitous drop on one 





settled down to the match-piay tournaments sl ll 
Here again there is plenty of time, time fo So far | have been altruistically looking side 
natch play by both sinvles and foursome Iti forward to other people's pleasures for them 
barely decent t > out and watch a frend Lhey are no longer for me but I the mark 
! edal mel, fo { be domy i have a little bit of looking forward to do match 
re he will wast it the ends of the on my own account, which T have kept to the 
eart praartan ill tell confidentially last Iam vome to have a bref holiday in lugvaywe for 
it we wetter wal Mut there need be lich T shall do nothing but putt Phat sounds cons 
hi iples about those who are strugglin placidor even dull, but those who think so have 
matcl they are fair wame What fun it never seen the course I have not seen it myself will be 
‘ to be, especial f we had w our own ince before the war, but my kind host tells me ‘tayvers 
lat oe | that somebody ong to that it has grown perceptibly more fiendish in ness, | am 
the nineteent! We eft ul undrunh these last vear L should have thought that can say. 





of two putters 


lL saw the eminent architect who designed 
it play it with his best y ooden putter (bearing 
of Hugh 
and by a trifling miscalculation he ended 
fully sixty yards away from the pin 


Philp) in an exhibition 
My volfing 
small; it 
and one of 


this holiday wall be will 


one of iron 


aluminium, and after the first day both of them 
afflicted 


with permanent = putting 
And vet, with perennial hopeful 


looking forward to it more than | 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PROBLEM OF BIRD 
FLIGHT 


Vik Can any of your readers give 
W any explanation why bird ucha 
the stork, bittern, pelican, ete., all fly 
with their necks doubled or folded 
back, whereas swans, geese and duck 


fly with their necks fully extended ? 
One would have thought that one 
form must be than the other 
and it would be interesting to know if 
there are any particular reasons why 
the two forms of flight should be 
adopted C. H., London, W.1. 


A CAT WITH MULTIPLE 
TOES 


the karl of Plymouth. 


casic!l 


hv ve 


Sik,—A cat of ours has recently given 
birth to a male kitten with nearly 
a double complement of toes. All the 
toes are fully developed with claws, 


and are in the correct position and 
function normally for walking pur- 
poses, etc. 

There are seven toes on the left 


which is divided into two feet, 
a larger one with the normal pad and 
four toes and a smaller one with a 
scparate pad and three toes; the right 


fore-leg, 





lore-leg ha the ann formation 
except that on the smaller foot there 
are only two toes The back legs 
are normal, except that they have 


one additional toe on the left foot 


and two additional toes on the 
right foot; all these toes are uni 
form and the additional ones are 


not detached in any way. The kitten 
is now six weeks old. The extra toes 
if anything impede its activity, but 
otherwise it is perfectly healthy. 

1 wonder if any of your readers 
could inform me how unusual it is fora 
freak of this kind to be born and for 
it to live a perfectly normal life? 
PrymoutnH, Oakly Park, Ludlow 
Shropshire. 


FRITILLARIES ATTACKED 
BY BIRDS 

From Lord St. Audvies. 

Sir,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence about the transplantation 
of fritillaries, I planted a few bulbs of 
this plant in the level grass among the 
daffodils about 20 years ago and for 
some time they made very little head- 
way. I discovered, however, that 


birds nipped off the flowers wholesale 
and thus prevented the formation of 
seed capsules. 





THE ARK, TADCASTER, YORKSHIRE 


See letter > 


House with a Histor, 








A SITTING ROSS’S SNOW-GOOSE ATTENDED BY HER GANDER 


See letter: Ross’s Snow-Geese 


As an experiment, I sprayed the 
plants with quassia several times the 
following year, with the result that the 
flowers were not damaged and a great 
many seed-pods were formed. And I 
have adopted the same practice every 
vear since. Now the fritillaries are 
increasing fast and appearing in fresh 
places. 

I have noticed, however, that the 
common purple variety does not 
increase so rapidly as the white kind. 
The seed-pods open about June 20. 

I believe that many hardy plants 
suitable for naturalisation fail because 
of interference by birds and _ beasts. 
This is particularly so with anemones, 
especially fulgens, the young leaves of 
which seem to be most popular with 
certain birds.--St. AUDRIES, Fairfield, 
Stogursey, Bridgwater, Somerset. 

{Certain birds, especially house- 
sparrows, sometimes play havoc with 
flowers, notably crocuses and prim- 
roses, but we have never before heard 
of them attacking fritillaries.—Ep.] 


HOUSE WITH A HISTORY 


S1r,—-The enclosed photograph de- 
picts the oldest dwelling in Tad- 
caster, Yorkshire, a _ picturesque 


timber-framed house with bow-fronted 
windows in Kirkgate. Projecting 
from the roof in front are two wooden 
corbels curiously carved with a male 
and a female head, which, it has been 
suggested, represent Noah and_ his 
wife. The house, at all events, has 
long been known in the neighbourhood 
as The Ark. 

In coaching days it was The 
Falcon, one of 24 registered inns and 
posting-houses. In the late 17th 
century it was known as Morley Hall, 
after Robert Morley, the then owner, 
who had it licensed for public worship 
for the old Independents.—Haro.p 
G. GRAINGER, 34, Headingley Avenue, 
Leeds 6. 


ROSS’S SNOW-GEESE 
Sir,—You may care to see the en- 
closed photograph of a Ross’s snow- 
goose attended by the gander as she 


sits on her nest, taken in the goose 
enclosure at Slimbridge, Gloucester- 
shire, where Lieutenant-Commander 
Peter Scott’s valuable collection of 
geese, now owned by the recently 
formed Severn Wild Fowl Trust, are 
housed..—RrEGINALD P. Gait, 51, 
Howard Road, Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 


UNWANTED CUCKOO’S 
EGG 

Sir,—An exhibit that always inter- 
ested me at the Hart Museum at 
Christchurch, Hampshire, when I used 
to visit it 50 years ago, was a reed- 
warbler’s nest, the bottom lining of 
which was raised to expose a clutch of 
reed-warbler’s and a cuckoo’s. 
The description read as follows : “In 
this nest a cuckoo had placed her egg, 
which the owners refused to incubate; 
the nest being too deep for them to 
expel it, the owners placed a new lining 
in the nest covering over the objection- 
able egg, and afterwards laid a fresh 
set, and reared the children.” 

A reed-warbler generally accepts 
a cuckoo’s egg, but the question arises 
whether, when one does not, this is 


TOS 
eggs 


its normal method of rejecting it. Can 
any of your readers provide an 
answer ?—W. R. THompson (Lieut.- 


Col.), Parkstone, Dorset. 


THE MASON OF THE 
WILTON BRIDGE 


Sirx,-I was very much interested in 
Mr. Hussey’s letter of June 20 on the 
architect and builder of the Palladian 
Bridge at Wilton, Wiltshire. 1 can add 
a little about John Devall. His other 
work includes : mantelpieces at Nostell 
in 1767; work at Kimbolton in 1738; 
‘statuary’? work at old Carlton 
House; work at Foundling Hospital 
in 1757. 

I am not certain which John 
Devall was mason for the Royal 
Palaces in 1772. Your correspondent 
says George Devall was master 
plumber, but the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine for 1769, page 319, has : “ Died, 
June 5, John Devall, Esq., Master 

















lumber at Hampton Court’’-—a 
musprint ? 

Far and away the finest work of 
the younger Devall is the monument 
to Thomas Sprackman at Cliffe 
Pypard in Wiltshire -a magnificent 


life-sized statue RUPERT GUNN! 


GEORGE DEVALL 
i It 
to know 


may interest your reader 
that George Devall 
employed at Wiltor 
Raclelitt 
and om the 
erection of Carshalton House, Surrey 
in 1720, for which he received £140 
The full building account for thi 
latter have 
mit and I hope 
an article on the 
SHERBORN 6, 
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JACK-IN-THE-GREEN 
AND ROBIN HOOD 
Sik,—With reference to the letter in 
your issue of July 11, mentioning the 
identification of the Green Man with 
Robin Hood, Sir E. K. Chambers, in 
his recent volume contributed to the 
Oxford History of Literature, 


master 
plumber, who wa 
was also employed on the 
1715 


Camera, Oxford, im 


house been discovered by 


some time 
house 


Leithcote 


to publish 
Derek K 
Garde 


has a 


good deal to say concerning this 
theory. His dismissal of it may not 
satisfy everybody, but it is the 


reasoned opinion of a great scholar 
who brings to his judgment great:know- 
ledge of medieval life and literature. 

The complicated history of Robin 
Hood, the literary and historical per- 
sonage, with its superimposition of 
history on romance, is the subject of 
a study by one of the members of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society 
which it is hoped to publish when 
paper supplies allow. 

The Castleton Garland ceremony 
(now drawn on to Oak-apple Day, in 
some other parts of England still sur- 
viving as May Day, as described in 
one of your recent issues) still con- 
tinues. 

The garland worn by the Garland 
King (he is not in this instance called 
Jack-in-the-Green) is hoisted to the 
pinnacle of the church tower, the top- 
most posy, made of garden flowers, 
being first detached. The Garland 
King rides horseback with a female 
consort (sometimes confused with the 
posy) and does not dance, as living 
Jacks-in-the-Green commonly do.— 
MARGARET DEAN-SMITH, Librarian, 
The English Folk Dance and Song 
Society, Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent's 
Park Road, N.W.1. 


A CONTRARY OPINION 
Sir,—There is surely nothing very 
strange in the identification of the 
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A PILLAR NEAR WYMONDHAM, 
NORFOLK, COMMEMORATING 
A 17TH-CENTURY GIFT OF 
MONEY FOR THE REPAIR OF 
THE HIGHWAY THERE 
See letter: For Road Repairs 
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MRS. HENRY JONES, DAUGHTER OF SIR EDMUND FETTIPLACE, 
OF CHILDREY, BERKSHIRE : A PORTRAIT PAINTED IN 1614 


See letter: Fettiplace Portrait 


Green Man with Robin Hood. Both 
legends are based on an earlier form 
of sun worship. Indeed, both Robin 
Hood and the Green Man might well 
be the Golden Youth whom the 
Druids selected annually to be the 
personification of their god of life. 

If this be so, the opposition of the 
Puritans to the remainder of the 
legendary practices is quite reason- 
able, for the Golden Youth could do 
anything, including depriving the rich 
to give to the poor; and his cult was 
characterised by orgies held under the 
greenwood tree.—F. D. CHAPMAN, 
Straddles Cottage, Moreton, neav Thame, 
Oxfordshire. 


FOR ROAD REPAIRS 


S1r,—Readers of Mr. R. T. Lang’s 
article, From Oxford to Norwich, in your 
issue of July 11, may like to see a 
photograph of the Rich Pillar, which 
he mentions. 

This pillar is only about two 
feet high, and commemorates the 
generosity of Sir Edwin Rich in giving 
£200, in 1675, for the repair of the 
highway between Wymondham and 
Attleborough, Norfolk, close to which 
it stands.—D. H. Rosrnson, Hark- 
away, Whittington, Worcestershire. 


FETTIPLACE PORTRAIT 
$1r,—While I was rearranging some 
of the contents of Chastleton House, 
on the Oxfordshire-Gloucestershire 
border in connection with its recent 
reopening to the public, I was 
reminded that, so far as I know, I 
possess the only authentic portrait of 
a member of the Fettiplace family. 

On July 27, 1945, you published 
a delightful article on Swinbrook, 
Oxfordshire, where that family had 
one of their many “manors, parks and 
places,’” and where their quaint 
recumbent effigies lie in tiers in the 
church. At the time I could not add 
this footnote to Mr. Hussey’s article. 

The portrait is of Anne, daughter 
of Sir Edmund Fettiplace, of Childrey, 
Berkshire, (the family’s original home), 
who in 1609 married Henry, eldest son 
of Walter Jones, the builder of 


Chastleton House. (Incidentally it 
was her father who had erected the 
earlier of the two groups of Fettiplace 
monuments in Swinbrook church.) 
The marriage settlement is preserved 
in the house. What the photograph of 
the portrait cannot show is that her 
finger-nails are tinted, quite in the 
modern fashion. 

The late Sir William Rothenstein 
regarded the portrait as one of the 
finest of its date. The painting of the 
features is unusually realistic for the 
period, and the rendering of her won- 
derful lace coif and ruff astonishingly 
minute. 

As far as one can read the inscrip- 
tion, Mistress Jones was aged 19 when 
the portrait was painted in 1614. 
Non est mortale quod opto is the motto 

“That which I desire is immortal.”’ 

Chastleton, one of 
the finest historic private 
houses (other than great 
mansions) to be opened 
to the public, is now 
again accessible, with its 


notable contemporary 
contents and_ topiary 
garden, every day except 


Tuesday, at the charge 
of 2s.—IRENEWHITMORE 
Jones (Mrs.), Chastleton 
House, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire. 


A BOHEMIAN 
PHEASANT 


S1r,—Your readers may 
be interested in the 
enclosed photograph of a 
hen Bohemian pheasant 
sitting. This bird 
appeared on the COUNTRY 
LIFE estate at Goodings, 
in Berkshire, during the 
very hard spell of weather 
in February and decided 


to stay and hatch her 
brood there. 
She looks almost 


white except for a few 
light brown feathers at 
the back of the neck. I 
should be interested to 
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BLACKBIRD CARRYING 
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A GOOD * FIND” 
Su Phe well-known Spanish sport 
man, B. Prieto, of Zamora, recent 
lost his purse with 25,000 peseti 
which he had received for selling some 
cattle. Two davs later his dog caine 


home with the purse and the money 
having covered 32 kilometres from the 
place where the money was lost. He 
must have recognised the property of 
his owner by its scent Van VOLLEN- 
HOVEN, Nuevo Club, Madrid, Spain 


TRANSFERRING OF 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
Your recent ( orrespondenc e 
about the transference of church furni- 
ture seems to raise the question of the 
present whereabouts of the fittings 
from the demolished ‘‘ Wren’’ churches 
in the Citv of London. Some went to 
other City churches, the 
suburbs, but I know of no compre- 
hensive list. 


All Hallows 


DIR, 


some to 


London Wocks, was 


fitted out from the destroved All 
Hallows, Bread Street 1877); St. 
Katharine, Hammersmith, from St 
Katherine Coleman (1926); St. Marvy, 
Hoxton, from St. Marv, Somerset 
(1871); All Hallows, Devons Road, 
Bow from All Hallows, Staining 
(1870); St. Paul's, Central Street from 


St. Mildred Poultry (1872). All these 
new churches, however, were badlv 
damaged during the war. What has 
become of the contents ? 





PHEASANT ON HER 
NEST IN BERKSHIRE 


See letter: A Bohemian Pheasant 
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St. John, West Hendon, has 17th- 
century furnishings (from what source 
I do not know), and other items I have 
noted are: pulpit from All Hallows 
Great in St. Paul’s, Hammersmith; 
communion table from All Hallows 
Great in All Hallows, Gospel Oak; 
reredos from St. Antholin in St. 
Antholin, Nunhead; reredos and pul- 
pit from St. Benet Fink in Emanuel 
School Chapel; font and pulpit from 
St. Dionis in St. Dionis, Parson’s 
Green; font from St. Matthews, 
Friday Street at St. Clement’s, Ful- 
ham; pulpit from St. Matthews, 
Friday Street, at St. Peter’s, Fulham; 
reredos from St. Matthews, Friday 
Street, at Polesden Lacy House; pul- 
pit from St. Michael’s, Wood Street, at 
St. Mark’s, Kennington; font from St. 
Michael’s, Queenhithe, at St. Michael’s, 
Camden Town; and organ from St. 
Michael’s, Queenhithe, at Christchurch, 
Chelsea; pulpit from an unidentified 
church at Christchurch, Chelsea; pul- 
pit from an unidentified church at 
King Charles Martyr, Potters Bar. 

One font cover is said to have 
wandered as far as Westcliff and a 
reredos is reported at Great Bearsted. 

Many other examples must be 
known to your readers and it would be 
interesting to have a complete list. 
E. E. SmitH (Hon. Sec., Clapham 
\ntiquarian Society), 49, Mayford 
Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.12. 


STRANDED GRAMPUSES 
S1r,—With reference to the illustrated 
letter in your issue of March 21, which 
reached me recently, depicting gram- 
puses stranded on the beach of Mar 
del Plata, Argentina, last October, 
there have been several such strand- 
ings of whales on the Australian coast. 
Since the beasts are of no commercial 
value, such strandings are a very great 
nuisance, especially if they occur close 
to habitation. South Australia and 
Tasmania and the south coast of 
New South Wales have all had strand- 
ings at different times. J. L. HITCHENS 
(Mrs Moss Vale, New South Wales, 


1ustralia. 


PENALTY FOR MEANNESS 


Sir,—Among the photographs illus- 
trating your recent articles on Wis- 
bech, Cambridgeshire, is one showing 
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A FOXHOUND BITCH FOSTERING ORPHANED FOX CUBS 


See letter: Foster-mother to Fox-cubs 


participate. A meeting was held, and 
it was decided that such an attitude 
called for only one answer. The 
north, south and east sides should 
have a clock-face; the remaining side 
would remain blank, and if the people 
of Walsoken and points west wished 
to know the time—well, they could 
ask a policeman !—W. E. TILLEy, 
Murrow Bank, Murrow, near Wisbech, 
Cambridgeshire. 

SAVING AN UNDERMINED 
CHURCH 
Str,—Having read with interest the 
article you have published on open- 
cast mining at Wentworth Wood- 
house and the subsequent measures of 
conservation, I think that your 
readers may be interested to know of 
the steps being taken to preserve the 
fabric of the parish church at Warsop, 

Nottinghamshire. 

The church is being undermined 
by coal workings, and it is expected 
that the building will sink about 4 feet. 
To save it from collapse the walls and 
pillars have been underpinned by steel 
girders buried in cement, the arches 
have been secured by massive timber 
centering, ties have been inserted 























WARSOP CHURCH, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, TEMPORARILY IN 


SPLINTS WHILE COAL IS MINED BENEATH IT. 


(Right) THE 


INTERIOR 


See letter: Saving an Undermined Church 


the west side of the tower of St. 
Peter's Church. In this photograph it 
is just possible to catch a glimpse of 
the clock-face on the south side, and 
some of your readers may have 
wondered why the west side contains 
no such adornment. The reason is this. 

Years ago it was decided to raise 
a fund to purchase and instal a clock 
for St. Peter's. From north, south and 
east the response was all that could 
be desired; from the west, however, 
came a_ not-too-polite refusal to 





across nave and chancel, and the glass 
is being removed from the windows. 
The church contains Norman and 
14th-century work and on the south 
side of the chancel is an early 16th- 
century vestry with grotesque gar- 
goyles.—C. L., London, S.W.1. 


FOSTER-MOTHER TO 
FOX-CUBS 


S1r,—In his article Unorthodoxy About 
Foxes in your issue of July 4, Mr. 
J. Wentworth Day states that he 


believes a bitch has been known to 
bring up a fox cub.° I enclose a photo- 
graph of a third-season foxhound 
bitch fostering three fox cubs. 

Hounds out one day unfortu- 
nately killed a vixen, and knowing 
where her cubs were, the huntsman 
dug them out and took them to the 
foxhound bitch who had lost all her 
puppies. The photograph shows the 
result—TuHomas C. Dawson, Har- 
court Lodge, Chapeltown, near Sheffield, 
Yorkshire. 

ANOTHER RAILWAY 

TOMBSTONE 


Sir,—Apropos of recent correspon- 
dence about tombstones commemorat- 
ing railway accidents, in a cemetery 
at Hull, Yorkshire, is the grave of 
a railway-engine driver who was 
killed in a collision between his 
passenger train and a goods train in 
the early years of this century at 
Gascoigne Wood. At the head of the 
tombstone appeared (when I was a 
boy) an excellent facsimile, carved in 
stone, of the engine he was driving 
at the time of the accident. This was 
the old North-Eastern Railway ex- 
press passenger engine No. 85 (Class F) 
and the reproduction on the tomb- 
stone was complete to the number 
plate—N. Duncan, 98, Albemarle 
Road, York. 


DAMAGE TO TREES 


Sir,—No tree-lover could fail to be 
deeply moved by the letter from 
‘“Woodman,”’ of Berkshire, published 
in CountTRY LIFE of July 4. In my 
journeys about the country I have 
noticed the maltreatment of growing 
trees to which your correspondent 
refers and which is worse in the 
vicinity of towns. In the Welwyn 
Garden City district of Hertfordshire 
the principal abuse seems to be the 















































































































stripping of the bark from trees—a 
practice that is not confined to small 
children. 

I am sure this vandalism is large- 
ly due to thoughtlessness or complete 
ignorance of and indifference to grow- 
ing tissue, and to failure to realise the 
beneficial effect of trees on the life of 
the community. This is_ clearly 
illustrated in Welwyn Garden City. 
In the new areas, where the inhabi- 
tants have'not yet become accustomed 
to open unprotected planting, the 
trees and shrubs suffer considerably, 
whereas in the older parts of the town, 
where residents have become thor- 
oughly tree-conscious and alive to the 
beauty of their surroundings, the 
damage is negligible. 

Therefore it is to be hoped that in 
the new towns to be built in rural 
areas the architects and town planners 
will preserve in their lay-outs as many 
of the existing trees, copses and 
hedgerows as possible, thus enabling 
the new residents to become tree- 
conscious in less time than if they 
were wholly dependent on new plant- 
ings. The co-operation of the Educa- 
tion Authorities and a_ publicity 
campaign against these abuses is also 
desirable-—MatcoLm SEFTON, Land- 
scape Architect to Welwyn Garden 
City, Ltd., 4 Attimore Close, Welwyn 
Garden City, Hertfordshire. 


CARVED CRESTINGS ON 
CLOCKS 

S1r,-—With regard to the William 
III long-case clock illustrated in your 
issue of June 27, carved crestings 
were frequent in this period. Illustra- 
tions of such clocks can be seen in 
Cescinsky’s and Webster’s English 
Domestic Clocks (Fig. 114), and in the 
Wetherfield Collection. In Cescinsky’s 
Old English Master Clockmakers, Chap- 
ter VII, there is an account of these 
carved crests, and a number are 
illustrated. The ‘‘Record’’ Tompion 
clock, which was once at Hampton 
Court Palace, has the monogram of 
William III on it, but this is, I think, 
in silver and is incorporated in the 


fret over the hand.—F. H. Pratt, 
11, Friary Gate, Derby. 
ECONOMICAL 


BIRDS 

S1r,—That chaffinches sometimes use 
the materials of the first nest in con- 
structing a second, as referred to in 
your issue of June 27, is well known. 
Lord Grey described one such incident 
in The Charm of Birds (p. 151), and 
similar incidents have been recorded 
in ornithological periodicals. In my 
own garden I have twice known the 
materials forming the first nest to 
disappear, and though I have no 
definite evidence that they were used 
for a second nest, I suspect that they 
were. 

The Handbook of British Birds 
states that some June nests of the 
chaffinch may be second 
broods, but that this is 
not general. I have 
watched chaffinches in- 
tensively for many years 
and my experience is 
that a second brood is 
usual.—E. W. HEnpy, 
Holt Anstiss, Porlock, 
Somerset. 


The Veterinary 
Educational Trust 
proposes to set up a 
Committee in every 
county to promote an 
appeal for funds to 
finance the establishment 
of research stations to 
study livestock problems 
and of county centres 
offering laboratory ser- 
vices. Those wishing to 
help are asked to write to 
SIR CLEVELAND FYFE, 
Organising Secretary, 
The Veterinary Educa- 
tional Trust, 232-235 
Abbey House, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 
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DIRECT SERVICE 
| BRITTANY 


VIA SOUTHAMPTON—ST. MALO 
by NEW S.R. Steamer 


‘““FALAISE”’ 


MONDAYS &|TUESDAYS & 
WEDNESDAYS|THURSDAYS 








LONDON (Waterloo) ST. MALO/DINARD 
dep. 8.30 p.m. dep. 970 p.m. 
Southampton Docks Southampton Docks 


dep. 11.0 p.m. arr. 6.0 a.m. 


ST. MALO/DINARD LONDON (Waterloo) 
arr. *8.0 a.m. arr. 10.0 a.m. 


> - vi ; i \ 
(*7 a.m. until Aug. 7th inclusive: +8.0 p.m. from Sept. 2nd) A t 
*s.s. “* FALAISE ” — 3,600 tons, Oil - burning uous 
Turbine Steamer (latest addition to S.R. Fleet), 
203 Knots, Radar-equipped, fitted with Denny- 
Brown Stabilizer and latest navigational aids. August is the popular holiday month—it opens with Bank Holiday 
Air-conditioned. Fluorescent lighting. Private weekend, and a Bank Holiday means a holiday for all. Yet as we 
cabin accommodation for 282 passengers. journey to escape the prosaic world of affairs the services which a 
Exeslont resteurents. great bank affords are ready to meet the leisure mood. Money can 
: ‘ ; be available wherever we may go; our instructions for regular 
For tickets and all information apply to 


| 

| 

| 

SR Continental Enquiry Office, Victoria Station, | payments must be met even in absence, and it is reassuring to know 

London, S.W.|I, or principal Travel Agencies of the | that precious smaller possessions can be left with the bank for safe 
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“Any work for the Cooper ?”’ — was frequently 
heard among the Cries of London in the 18th 
Century. Although these wandering craftsmen 
are .no longer seen on the London Streets, at 
Whitbreads Brewery the Coopers still apply, to 
the making of casks, the same experience and 
skill born of tradition as did their predecessors 
two centuries ago. 


Cet 1749 
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24 ALBEMARLE STREET - LWNDON- W"] 
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Ideal for recreation : centre for all Summer sports : enchanting 

landscape on the SWISS RIVIERA 
Mediterranean happy atmosphere. Lidos, trips on the lake, 
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FRENCH ALMONDS 


by 


OF /ORK 


_ French Almond ‘Bonbons’ crossed 

the Channel to England as perquisites of 
the aristocracy of France, before the fall of 
the Bastille in 1789. 


oo of York adopted this exclusive 

sweet and for generations its perfume has 
been, and is, a guarded secret. Alas, nuts of 
the requisite flavour and size—the elite of 
their kind—are not yet imported, but they are 
coming, and this advertisement is their herald. 
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SHOOTING PROSPECTS 


thanks to many friends and gamekeepers 

in all parts of the country upon whose 
valuable reports it has been possible to base a 
reasoned forecast of the coming shooting sea- 
son. The analysis can scarcely be as compre- 
hensive as in pre-war years, because in several 
instances large properties are still in occupation 
of one or another of the Services, and others have 
been de-requisitioned so lately as to preclude 
the possibility of their being reconditioned for 
sporting purposes. In all quarters stress is laid 
on the excess of vermin—the inevitable con- 
sequence of years during which shootings were 
perforce left partially or wholly unkeepered. 
But just as serious is the decline in breeding 
stocks. This, too, is a legacy of the war years, 
although the fact that it is slightly less pro- 
nounced than it was last season is in itself a hope- 
ful pointer to eventual recovery. For, broadly 
speaking, partridges and pheasants, thanks to 
a favourable nesting season, have done their 
duty bravely almost everywhere, and had the 
parent stocks been up to pre-war level we might 
be talking of a “‘bumper’’ year. 

As it is, the coming season will fall a very 
long way short of that. But it is cheerful, after 
the dismal records of the last two years, to 
mark a slight, if slow, improvement in grouse 
prospects. Heather and weather are the deter- 
minate factors in the success or failure of the 
grouse “‘crop,’” and happily there is little 
reason to complain of either. Most reports agree 
that the birds came through the winter well, 
and that the nesting season in most counties, 
save for a few late snowstorms on the high 
tops, was dry and warm. Two other points are 
significant. Nowhere is there any sign of 
strongylosis or of the heather beetle. 

* * * 

Perhaps the best news comes from Aber- 
deenshire, where, despite a heather blasting by 
frost and wind, hatchings on the Dunottar 
Castle and neighbouring moors averaged 95 per 
cent. and coveys range from 8 to 10 birds. In 
Angus, too, grouse wintered very well, though 
nesting was late and the weather wet and cold. 
Clutches averaged 7 to 10 and birds are back- 
ward, the outlook being rather indeterminate 
owing to late snowstorms in May. Prospects in 
Ayrshire are poor; stocks are very low and the 
heather crop indifferent; much the same applies 
in Argyllshire, but keepers in Banffshire and 
Kincardineshire are more hopeful. Here the 
main hatch occurred about mid-May, and 
although coveys are small they are forward and 
in good condition. Reports from Ross-shire and 
Sutherland are indifferent, emphasising the 
shortage of breeding stock, but from Inverness, 
despite a similar handicap, hatchings of 98-100 
per cent. and coveys of 8 to 10 birds are 
instanced on the Cluny Castle moors. To judge 
by half a dozen reports from Perthshire, includ- 
ing those from the well-known Grantully and 
Drummond Castle properties, the outlook there 
is a good deal better. Grouse wintered well, 
the nesting season was good, heather has made 
a good recovery and coveys average 7 to 10 
birds. But here, too, keepers emphasise the 
shortage of stock, suggesting that shooting must 
necessarily be restricted for some time. 

To turn to low-ground game, we have had 
on the whole a nesting season above the average 
and have escaped the severe thunderstorms that 
more often than not coincide with the critical 
dates at which the bulk of young partridges are 
hatching. Rather surprisingly, reports from 
almost every part of the country agree that 
pheasants have done better than partridges, 
owing possibly to the fact that the severity of the 
late winter months hit the latter harder than the 
former. Doubtless, also, our inability in these 
days to winter-feed bears exceptionally heavily 
on partridges when natural supplies are rendered 
even scarcer in hard weather. Nore the less, to 
find wild pheasants averaging hatchings of 
80 per cent. and broods of up to 14 chicks 
certainly refutes the oft-expressed pre-war con- 
tention that “unless you rear pheasants 
annually you will never have any shooting worth 


I WOULD begin this article with a word of 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


mentioning.”’ Of course, those broods of 10 to 14 
will thin out long before they reach maturity, 
for the hen pheasant is a feckless female that 
usually succeeds in losing half her family before 
they are old enough to fend for themselves. 

A recent tour of the southern counties, 
taken with the reports to which I have alluded, 
confirms my impression of a better season in 
prospect than that,of 1946. In spite of the 
storms and. floods of early spring, both part- 
ridges and pheasants nested well, in most cases 
early, and the general condition of both is good. 
I must confess that in Kent and Sussex I have 
myself seen too many barren pairs of partridges 
to be at all optimistic, but there are many more 
pheasants than last year. Conditions in Dorset, 
Devon and the south-west generally seem to be 
patchy. But from several Hampshire shoots 
reports are bright, the Grange Estate at 
Alresford recording a 75 per cent. and 95 per 
cent. hatch of partridges and pheasants respec- 
tively. On several big shoots in the Romsey- 
Winchester area it is much the same story, and 
from the Stockbridge district average coveys of 
10 to 12 young partridges are reported as being 
in excellent condition. Incidentally, as a com- 
mentary on the vermin menace, the head keeper 
at Marsh Court, near Stockbridge, Hampshire, 
mentions having killed over 7,000 rats this 
season. On the new Game Estate of I.C.I. at 
Fordingbridge, partridges wintered well, and 
helped by good weather in the nesting period, 
a 98 per cent. hatch was achieved, clutches 
averaging 15. The pheasant situation also is good. 

* * * 

From rather sketchy reports from the 
North and Midlands I gather that the outlook 
in Northamptonshire and Warwickshire is only 
fair, while in Herefordshire and Worcestershire 
partridges and pheasants are above the average 
of the last two years. Early broods in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire did poorly, though in Cheshire 
prospects are rather brighter. In Wiltshire 
conditions are better than they are farther west, 
partridges and pheasants hatching to a capacity 
of 10 to 14, and the young birds being in good 
condition and well forward. 

From East Anglia there is better news than 
might have been expected in view of the 


disastrous weather early in the year, and I quote 
reports from two famous shoots—Elveden Hall 
and Holkham—as being typical of Norfolk. 
Both record 80 per cent. and 90 per cent. 
hatches of pheasants and partridges respectively, 
and state that young birds are in good condition, 
though an undue percentage of the partridge 
breeding stock was lost in the Arctic weather of 
February and March. The general outlook 
hereabouts is “‘ very fair to good,’’ in contrast to 
that on the Rendlesham Estate in Suffolk, 
another of the record-holding shoots of days 
gone by. Partridges on this property have done 
poorly, though pheasant prospects are brighter. 
A commentary on what game preservers in these 
parts are up against is provided by the head 
keeper at Elveden, who, after referring to the 
“vast increase in vermin of all kinds due to the 
effect of the war years. and a decrease in game 
stocks,’’ adds that “‘the strongholds of foxes are 
the large tracts of trees with which the Forestry 
Commission has almost surrounded us. Here 
they breed and, with their cubs, raid the estate 
nightly in search of sitting birds. In spite of all 
we can do his menace is likely to continue.”’ 
* * * 

To my mind one salient point emerges from 
the numerous reports that I have briefly 
summarised. There is an improvement on last 
year’s outlook, but it is purely relative. Our 
breeding stocks—grouse, partridges and pheas- 
ants—are probably as low as they have ever 
been, and until game rearing is again permissible 
it behoves all shooters to “‘nurse’’ their proper- 
ties and strictly limit bags. One cannot have it 
both ways, and the harder the young birds 
(in other words, the future parent stocks) are 
shot, the longer will recovery be delayed. To 
quote a friend who knows as much about game 
preservation in its every aspect as any man in 
England : ‘‘Of course, there are a few estates 
where game has not been mismanaged, and these 
have got a good stock. There would seem to be 
a great apathy among shooting men at the 
moment, and there appears to be a real need to 
encourage shoot owners to tackle what in fact 
is a most difficult job, especially when conditions 
are as they are to-day. Thereisa grea tendency 
to let things slide.”’ 


OUR AMATEUR ATHLETES 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL F. A. M. WEBSTER 


A.A.A. Championships this year. Not the 

least of them came from the Army and the 
University athletes taking part. C. T. White, 
the tale of whose record running in the Middle 
East no one was ready to credit when he came 
home, showed his mettle when, in the half- 
mile, he beat the Dutchman, F. A. De Ruyter, 
by two yards in the fast time of 1 min. 53.8 secs. 
White reminded me strongly of Albert Hill at 
his peak, for he is of the same sturdy build and 
shows the same determination in his running. 
He is, however, a nervous runner and, though he 
led all the way, was obviously bothered when 
De Ruyter challenged him in the last lap; in 
fact, he threw a glance behind him thrice in the 
last 30 yards. 

Another Army athlete, who proved how 
much Army teaching and the toughness of active 
service has done for him, was Capt. H. Whittle. 
In the 440 yards hurdles (and in the outside 
lane) he beat Christen of the Polytechnic 
Harriers by 3 yards, with Ede, the holder of the 
title, third. The time was 55 secs. and the style, 
or rather the lack of it, in the winner was 
amazing. One would have to go back to the 
early days of hurdling at the Dames Houses at 
Eton in the 1830s to find any comparison. 
Whittle ran very fast on the flat, judged the 
take-off for his fences nicely and then bounded 
over them with a liberal margin in hand, but 
there was little rhythm in his running and 
hurdling. Give this officer the right coaching 
and we have found a world-beater for the 1948 
Olympic Games. With a leap of 23 ft. 9 ins. 


6 bees were some surprises in the English 


he also won the long jump by an inch from 
Prince Adedoyin, the West African medical 
student from Queen’s University, Belfast. 
D. C. V. Watts, the holder of the title, was not 
placed; H. E. Askew, a Blue wearing the 
Achilles colours, was third at 23 ft. 734, ins. 

Watts, however, retained his hop, step and 
jump title at 46 ft. 9ins., and again an Army 
athlete, Lieut. R. A. Lethbridge, was second 
with 45 ft. 111, ins. 

Prince Adedoyin made up for his long-jump 
defeat by taking the high jump with a leap of 
6 ft. 4ins., which equalled the championship 
best. He then attempted 6 ft. 7 ins., but he did 
not do it because he still shoots his left foot 
straight out and bends back his head, instead of 
dropping his head to bring his buttocks up and 
raising the sole of his left foot towards the sky 
to raise his belly over the bar. Put into the 
hands of coach Dyson, who really understands 
the mechanics of straddle-jumping, this West 
African is our best Olympic prospect in more 
than one event, and it is not in the 110 metres 
high hurdles, for he finished third at the corre- 
sponding distance in yards. 

That high hurdles final was a thrilling 
affair. W/Cdr. Finlay, R.A.F., undefeated 
champion before the war and twice a placed 
Olympic finalist, has taken up athletics again 
after an absence of nine years with the R.A.F. 
on active service. He has lost none of his old 
skill and determination, but one feared that 
increasing age might have robbed him of some- 
thing of the speed he showed in his prime. But 
not a bit of it : at the fifth hurdle Finlay just led 
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from the Belgian holder of the title, P. Braek- 
man. They came to ground together over the 
last fence, the Belgian winning by a foot on the 
tape. 14.9 secs. was recorded for both men, 
whom the time-keepers could not separate. 

E. MacDonald Bailey, R.A.F., proved 
once again that in him we have a good chance of 
winning both sprints at the next Olympic 
Games. He is as much in a class by himself 
among British sprinters of to-day as was Jesse 
Owens against the world’s best at Berlin in 1936. 
On a slow and holding track Bailey won the 
100 yards in 9.7 secs., which equals the cham- 
pionship best time, and the furlong in 21.7 secs. 
In both races he was followed home by Uni- 
versity Rugby men. That amazing Public 
Schools champion, J. C. M. Wilkinson, now up 
at Oxford, was second in the 100 in 10 secs. and 
in the furlong the runner-up was John Fair- 
grieve, C.U.R.F.C. Wilkinson, at the worst, is 
a bright hope for our 400 metres Olympic relay 
team, and Fairgrieve for the 1,600 metres relay 
team, but I havea private feeling that Fairgrieve 
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may develop into a second Eric Liddell, 
especially if a coach is found who will cut down 
the length of his stride a trifle. 

Englishmen managed to retain the 3 and 6 
miles titles, but at one mile S. Garay, of 
Hungary, returning 4 mins. 10.6 secs., beat the 
Dutchman H. Slykhuis and the Englishman 
G. W. Nankeville. The time was a champion- 
ship best. ‘ 

There was a great improvement in the 
standard of field-events performances, the 
department of athletics in which Britain is 
weak. From Ireland came D. Gurney to win 
the weight-put at 47 ft. 64 ins., and in the discus 
J. Nesbitt, Royal Ulster Constabulary, throwing 
139 ft. 8 ins., was second to the holder, R. J. 
Brasser, of Holland, who threw 143 ft. 7% ins. 
Our hammer throwers failed simply because 
they did not start the delivery from below the 
hips or make it over the left shoulder, as did 
J. Nemeth, Hungary, who won at 174 ft. 1134ins. 
and J. G. Kordas, a Pole, who was second at 
170 ft. 6 ins. 
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In the javelin, the discus and the shot 
events our British representatives still do not 
make enough use of the strength of their legs. 
The javelin caused much excitement, for J. 
Stendzenieks, who won it, was shown in the 
programme as unattached of Newark. Actually 
he is a Latvian of no nationality; he made a 
championship best throw of 210 ft. 7% ins. 

One is beginning to wonder to what extent 
the A.A.A. are making full use of their very 
efficient head coach, Major G. H. G. Dyson. His 
actual coaching has, I understand, been so far 
confined to the development of a girl hurdler, 
who will certainly be right in the Olympic 
picture in 1948. This is not surprising, having 
regard to Dyson’s own record in hurdling. 

Meanwhile, there is a distinct upward surge 
in British athletics that augurs well for our 
Olympic prospects in 1948, and it will be 
needed, for I have seen in the meantime the fine 
stadium and the very efficient arrangements 
being made by Finland for the holding of the 
15th Olympic Games in 1952 in Helsinki. 


A GREAT HUNTSMAN 


Some Reminiscences of the late Frank Freeman of the Pytchley. By GUY PAGET 


The hunting world recently learned 
with deep regret of the death of Frank 
Freeman, for 25 years huntsman to the 
Pytchley. He was a man of exceptional 
quality and we are glad to publish this 
tribute to his memory from Major Guy 
Paget, who knew him well for many years. 

zd 


“gone away”’ with as little fuss and 

bother as he had done all his life. 
In fact, he slipped his field and was to 
ground before any but a dozen of his 
old friends knew he was gone. 

How he would have grinned if he 
had seen his funeral, for no one hated a 
crowd or a fuss more than he did. I 
hunted with him, war excepted, pretty 
regularly from his second season to the 
last day he carried the horn, a memor- 
able one, for it was not only his last, 
but also the initiation day of the second 
lady of the land, H.R.H. Princess Eliza- 
beth. I rode home with him from 
Moulton and as we entered the Kennel 
Field he blew for the grooms and said, 
‘““Perhaps you would like this, sir—lI 
shan’t use it again,’’ and handed me his 
horn. 


Prveone: FREEMAN made his last 


* * * 


I probably knew Frank Freeman 
better than most people, for we rode 
hundreds of miles stirrup to stirrup 
when I hunted from Brixworth. He 
was a Strange, silent man. Often he 
would ride for 10 miles without volun- 
teering a word. Then suddenly he’d ex- 
claim : ‘“‘I know when I lost him,’’ and 
go over the run field by field. He was 
certainly the best huntsman of his time, 
if not of all time, though whether he was 
greater than Tom Firr of the Quorn will never 
be decided, for Firr received his horn in 1871 and 
gave it up in 1899, six years before Frank carried 
one, so that few, if any, saw both these men at 
their best. 

‘“‘Brooksby”’ has left on record: ‘‘I hunted 
with Firr in my prime and with Freeman in my 
old age and enjoyed them equally, so probably 
Frank was the best. Firr was a better horseman 
and perhaps a bit quicker, but he had an easier 
country to ride over. Freeman certainly killed 
more foxes but had a better master to control the 
field.”” Jimmy Finch, who died only last month, 
knew both men well, and was probably Free- 
man’s closest friend. He once said “I don’t know 
which was the best, Firr or Frank, but I know 
the one I had most fun with, and that was 
Arthur Thatcher, but he preferred to please his 
field rather than to kill his fox.” 


** * 


I cannot speak from personal knowledge of 
Firr, for having hunted with him for only one 
season, when aged six, I am in no position to 





pass an opinion on him; nor am I sure that at 60 
I am in any better one as regards the other two. 
So let me just tell a few tales out of school. Asa 
rider, Freeman was well up in the first class, but 
he was not interested in the art. A horse was 
something to keep him in sight of his hounds. I 
doubt if he really-knew what he was riding half 
his time. He was absolutely fearless. He rode a 
horse of mine he’d never been on before at five 
feet of iron railings when his fox got up behind 
him and, to my surprise, got over. 

But you can’t ride like that over the 
Pytchley country for a quarter of a century four 
days a week and come off unscathed. The last 
few years, owing to a broken leg, he could ride 
only by balance, which is not good for a horse’s 
mouth and makes anyone very difficult to 
mount, but it was on his feet that he got his 
worst fall, by the earth in Alford Thorns in 1929. 
He slipped and broke his elbow and was never 
really out of pain afterwards. 

He was of the silent school of huntsmen. He 
seldom used his horn after the “‘gone away ’”’— 
not that he couldn’t, for he was an artist. His 
“Home” was as heart-rending as the Flowers o’ 


M. F. Lucas Lucas 


“THE BEST HUNTSMAN OF HIS TIME, IF NOT OF 
ALL-TIME”: FRANK FREEMAN OF THE PYTCHLEY 


the Forest. Once he had found a fox he 
would stick to it, and often ‘‘put his hand 
on it,”’ long after every hound had ceased 
to own the line. One master said: ‘I 
don’t know what you want hounds for 
while you’ve got Freeman.” He could 
hustle a fox as well as the youngest 
amateur, but he knew when to do it. 
He had an uncanny instinct for what 
pace the scent would stand as well as for 
where the fox had gone. One night away 
from Sulby on a fair scent, hounds check- 
ed in a great grass field just short of the 
Marston Hills. Frank instantly cast away 
back to the right, recovered his line and 
killed in the dark at Oxendon. I asked 
how he knew the fox hadn’t gone straight 
on to the Hills. ‘‘ Hounds would not have 
checked on this scent unless he had 
turned. If I had cast left or forward 
and was wrong I’d have had no light to 
kill him here, but if I was wrong I'd still 
have a chance to pick him up in the 
hills.’”’ 


* * * 


His hounds had perfect faith in him 
and he in them, and woe betide a whipper- 
in who made one cry out. Frank’s low 
whistle had more force in it than all the 
trumpets of the Life Guards. He was 
desperately hard on his whippers-in, 
never giving a word of praise; joy 
enough for them to have assisted their 
hounds in killing a fox. 


He was above flattery from man 
or woman. One noble lord gave him 
a gold-mounted hunting crop and a 
case of port for Christmas. All Frank 
remarked was: ‘“‘He lost me a fox. 
I’d rather he’d sometimes get off and open a 
gate for me,”’ and he never used either gift. 

Opinions differ as to his qualities as a hound 
man. He was almost in sole charge of the breed- 
ing. He was not at all keen on the heavy hound 
so popular at Peterborough in the beginning of 
this century, nor was he dead set on cat feet. 
Plum straight legs were not the most important 
point of a hound. He laid more stress on neck 
and shoulders and well sprung ribs. However 
pretty an engine may be, it can’t go without a 
boiler. : 

* * * 

He bred for hunting properties more than 
for looks. He had once seen too much of them 
when a whip, nor was he particular about lines 
of blood. He liked small quick hounds, and his 
Pytchley bitches, though not much bigger than 
harriers, could tire out any two of the best of 
horses : all quality. 

He often killed over 100 brace and left 
a pack to his successor, who did the same his 
first season. 

So long, Frank! Good hunting, and may 
your heaven be cast in a good grass country. 
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Most people refer to a hair’s 
breadth as the smallest measure- 
ment it is possible to conceive. 
But there is nothing delicate 
about human hair by Wolseley 
engineering standards. 
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mechanical trustworthiness, 
many vital moving parts are 
checked on a series of instru- 
ments which measure one- 
twentieth of a thousandth part 
of an inch or one-fortieth of the 
thickness of the average human 


maintain their reputation for _ hair. 
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E came into my life one 
H warm, sunny morning 
last July. Until then I 
knew him as just one of a 


small family that lived in an 


unpretentious nest in our 
privet hedge. And then sud- 
denly there he was, a small, 
cheerful robin, sitting on the 
arm of my garden chair. I 
had nothing to offer him (no visitors had been 
expected), but within five minutes he had been 
given some crumbs and a name—Oswald. 

Crumbs on the grass soon became crumbs 
on my foot, and by the end of August Oswald 
had shifted his dining-table from my knee to my 
hand. The weaning was gradual and casual. I 
made no special efforts to train him, but he was 
eager for promotion; food from my hand seemed 
quite wholesome and tasty, so why not have 
a basin-full ? 





* * * 


Autumn came, and the deck-chairs dis- 
appeared, along with the magic hand, into the 
house. Oswald came, too. Before, he hadn’t 
paid much attention to the house, but now he 
set about learning the geography of its interior. 
Undoubtedly he was a gourmand, but his own 
interior wasn’t his only obsession! He toured 
the house from top to bottom, and I noticed that 
he would always leave by whichever window he 
came in. He never flew against window-panes, 
but kept his head and flew fearlessly and con- 
fidently. Once, when no one was in the house, 
I placed small pieces of peanut in five different 
rooms, shut all windows except an upstairs fan- 
light, and went for a walk. On my return I 
found that all the nuts had flown—inside Oswald ! 

Nuts were caviare to Oswald, and he 
wasn’t long in listing the types for which he 
would be willing to sell his soul. Peanuts were 
easy winners and almonds came second, but 
nothing would induce him to barter his soul for 
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a walnut. He could detect a tiny piece of 
walnut from a great distance, and then “ nothing 
doing, chum”’ would be written all over his 
beak. But quietly substitute a bit of peanut, 
and the change of demeanour was instantaneous 
and exceedingly funny; he would lean forward 
almost to the point of overbalancing, wave his 
beak from side to side, and pin the wretched nut 
with the beadiest of stares. This reaction used 
to make me feel like some wonderful magician 
who had managed to produce an elephant out 
of an opera hat at a children’s party. 
* * * 

Winter brought even closer relations, and 
peanut parties began to take place round the 
kitchen-stove in the grey light of dawn. Nuts 
now had to be carried in the pocket of my 
dressing-gown. On very cold days, when per- 
haps no windows would be open, Oswald flew 
round the house, looking in at each room to find 
out my whereabouts. Having located me, he 
would tap his beak on the glass and thus draw 
my attention to his supposedly pitiable plight. 
Sometimes I was inclined to agree with him 
(especially when his small face was covered with 
a white mask of snow) but the window would 
always be opened so that he might enter. 

Oswald never elected to sleep in the house, 
but proof of his early rising led me to try 
another experiment. Before going to bed at 
night I laid a trail of peanut through my bed- 
room window to the dressing-table. This at 
once became standard practice, and saved me 
from poking the boiler fire with one hand while 
staving-off the early-morning pangs of Oswald 
with the other. From the dressing-table it was 
but a short flight to the foot of my bed; then an 
easy walk over hill and dale to. my chin. 
Balancing peanuts on a small and pointed chin 
in the early hours of a winter’s morn is not an 
ideal way of starting the day, so Oswald was 
soon encouraged to feed from my lips, where 
I could hold a nut and still remain semi- 
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conscious ! Lip-feeding now became the usual 
practice throughout the day, although I disliked 
the grip of claws on my chin and the spatter of 
snow on my face; it was a painful and chilly 
performance. 

The early-morning feeds were enlivened 
with games such as Nuts-in-the-Ears, Nuts-in- 
the-Hair, and Nuts-under-the-Clock. But by the 
end of February I was becoming anxious; my 
stock of nuts (given by vegetarian friends) was 
running low, and the lighter mornings meant 
that Oswald’s appetite started earlier and lasted 
longer. Moreover, my hours of sleep were 
decreasing in the same ratio. Sometimes I 
would feign sleep and hope he would depart to 
return at a more reasonable hour, but the ruse 
never succeeded. Enraged by my inert form, he 
would begin to chatter; then the chattering 
would grow louder and louder, and at the same 
time a series of flights at low altitude would take 
place. Oswald knew I just couldn’t take it ! 

* * * 

One morning in early March, Oswald failed 
to appear. He remained A.W.O.L. all day, and 
I suspected local ‘‘wild’’ cats; but he came in the 
next morning and had some bits of almond. He 
didn’t seem very hungry, and he spent much of 
the time looking out of the window and listening 
to voices from his own world. Suddenly and 
quietly he flew out into the morning, and I knew 
it was for the last time. Our association, built 
on crumbs, peanuts and almonds, dissolved, as 
it was bound to dissolve, at the nod of another 
robin’s head. 

The few remaining nuts, in their tattered 
bag, have been stored away. Perhaps, as I sit 
under the trees this summer, there will be a 
flutter of wings, and Oswald 2 will have arrived 
to carry on the family friendship. 

I met Oswald yesterday. He was busy 
talking to a couple of girl-friends, but he had the 
courtesy to turn and address a few notes to me. 
I fear that all he said was : “‘ Nuts!”’ 
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CRISIS DOWN THE LANE 


and against conscription, there can be 

no doubt of the necessity of adequate 
training for such forces as remain to us, and, for 
this purpose, a reasonable use of the highways 
of the country may presumably be held to be 
necessary. 

This opinion is unfortunately not shared by 
our donkey, Raffle, who has recently been in 
conflict with the Army concerning rights-of- 
way. This unfortunate disagreement occurred 
in circumstances that cannot be described as 
other than discreditable to a pampered ass whose 
life has certainly been made more easy for him 
since he came to live with us than any ass could 
hope to expect. 


WW ata agains may be the arguments for 


* * 


True to his remarkable capacity for turning 
iches into ells, he lately decided that a tethered 
existence by the roadside was beneath his 
dignity, even if he were released at call, and was 
not to be endured any longer; the more particu- 
larly since the “growing’’ weather had revived 
to some extent his taste for the natural food of 
his kind and the roadside grass was coming up 
particularly well; too well, in fact, for any 
limitation to be set to the area of his larder. 
There was also the fact, we feel convinced, 
that somewhere back in his ancestry there 
must have been a giraffe strain, to judge by his 
passion for leaves and sproutings from the 
hedges, rose trees, tame or wild, being his par- 
ticular delight. This passion could not, of 
course, be indulged in satisfactorily while he was 
anchored to any one place. He decided accord- 
ingly to move at will. 

The first intimation that we had of this 
resolve was his appearance on the main road 
some distance away accompanied by a farm colt 
whom he had apparently interested in the 
experiment. We are a small community, and 
this adventure aroused considerable comment, 
particularly on the part of the policeman in the 
next village and the owner of the colt. 


By what Houdini-like gymnastics he had 
escaped from his headstall, or in what manner he 
had induced the colt, incarcerated in a near-by 
field, to ‘‘go absent’’ with him, we did not ascer- 
tain. His recapture was delayed by the curious 
ignorance of asses among an English country- 
side population, since it was first reported that 
““someone’s yellow pony was on the road with 
a farm-horse.’’ This description did not at first 
raise any suspicion in our minds, but, once he 
had been recovered, we endeavoured to hush up 
the matter as speedily as possible, and to secure 
a deeply suspicious Raffle with knots that would 
have defied any but the most professional 
“‘escapist’’ ever to appear on the halls. 

For a short while no more was heard of 
wanderings, and we hoped that he had seen 
wisdom, although, when he was brought in at 
night, we sensed from his bearing that confi- 
dence between us was not what it had been. 

One morning, however, while wrestling 
with the batch of forms generously provided by 
the Government to enable the simple citizen to 
continue to exist on even approximately normal 
lines, I was disturbed by ‘noises off,” and 
recognised them in due course as being those 
usually connected with military operations. 

The crashing of gears, the cries of men and 
“revving” of engines denoted the presence of 
soldiery in apparently large numbers or in an 
advanced stage of congestion in our narrow lane. 
When I went out to reconnoitre, it was apparent 
that a column had come to an unexpected halt, 
and, to my untrained eye, was approaching 
the point of disintegration. 

* * * 


As I arrived at the head of the procession, 
the full significance of the check became appar- 
ent in the shape of Raffle, who, towing his 
moorings with him, iron peg and all, had taken 
his stand in the middle of the lane and was defy- 
ing all comers to remove him. The all comers in 
this case consisted of an embarrassed and 
blushing subaltern (whom I instantaneously and 
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guiltily recognised as a visitor to the house and 
its younger female element) and several perspir- 
ing other ranks, whose blandishments, alternat- 
ing with unskilled and tentative attacks, were 
making no impression upon the ass. I suppose 
that asses share with cats the quality of being 
the best fighters of a rear-guard action in the 
animal world. To see a cat hold off the assaults 
of a dog is, I have always thought, a brilliant 
demonstration of minor tactics in retreat. That 
Raffle had no present intention of giving an 
inch was obvious, and his pivot on the forehand 
—aided possibly by the weight of his moorings— 
was masterly, while his hind legs dealt well- 
aimed blows at would-be stormers. 
* a * 


It was obvious that a deadlock had been 
reached. The half-hearted leadership of the 
subaltern, who, for reasons of his own, wished 
no trouble with the family ass, was causing 
a wave of defeatism to pass down the line and 
the moment was critical. 

Murmuring facetiously, ‘““Those behind cried 
‘forward,’ and those in front cried ‘back !’”’ I 
advanced towards the fray, hoping that my 
authority would be recognised. 

It was, and I was spared further shame. In 
fact, I really believe that Raffle was glad to see 
me and to be able to retreat with honour; which 
we did, the chain clanking behind us. 

““Not Horatius after all, Sir,’’ said the 
subaltern, who had presumably thought it out 
by now. 

“Perhaps not,” said I. ‘‘ But you will no 
doubt recollect the story of Balaam.”’ 

“T think I'll risk it,” replied he, putting 
his following in motion, and adding, rather sur- 
prisingly “ I prefer blessing tocursinginany case.” 

On the whole, I attribute no supernatural 
attributes to our ass, but merely disapproval of 
military manceuvres in narrow lanes, which he 
possibly includes in his sphere of influence. He 
has been secured to a tree since, however, and 
a stout tree at that. 
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“Lend me your Kershaws”’ 





Don’t strain your eyes—take your 
KERSHAW’S with you. To-day you'll 
want to use glasses for long periods. 
Only KERSHAW’S are good enough. 
Please don’t use glasses for marine work 
with too big a magnification. The greater 
the magnification, the shorter the time 
you can use them without fatigue. 
KERSHAW’S glasses with their coated 
lenses and prisms reduce eye-strain to 
a minimum. Glasses of six, seven or 
eight magnifications are the ones to 
choose for marine work. 


PORTLAND (6 x 30) 
(Lightweight) 





Price £20 100 


including purchase tax on case 
and sling. 


37-41 MORTIMER ST., W.| 
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Englands Highest Yielding 
Pedignee Cywhiie Heifer 
fox 1945 -6is 
. Sparnel Bank Jeannie 4th, 48856 


in the herd of Robert Fletcher & Son, 
Ltd., Greenfield Farm, Greenfield, 
Yorks. She gave 15,313 Ibs. at 3-97 
per cent b.f. in 339 days. This herd 
has produced the highest yielding 
4 Ayrshire heifer in Yorkshire for three 
successive years. 
Mr. Jack Milne, Farm Manager, says 
“My Alfa-Laval has never failed me.”’ 





Congratulations, Mr. MilneYand staff ! 
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THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY! 


ALFATAVAL 


COMBINE-RECORDER COMBINE-RELEASER 8B 
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SPRINGBOK 





FENCE LAYER ~~ | 


economical laying and 
straining of barb, galvanised 
or electrical fencing. Also 
for reclaiming or rewinding 
existing fences. 
ONE MAN CAN LAY 200 
YARDS IN UNDER ONE 
HOUR over rough ground. 
Sturdy and practical. g! 


Price £16 10 0 
Complete, Ex Works. 
Supplied by your usual Stockist or apply direct to: 


The BRAMBER ENGINEERING Co. Ltd. 
Cattle Trailer and Horse Box Manufacturers 
SPRINGBOK WORKS, WATERLOO RD., LONDON, N.W.2. Gladstone 5447. 
Branches: 76, James Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow: Durban Works, Willand, Devon. 






































In my opinion - 


Most of us have been guilty at one time or another of neglecting 
to carry out adequate insect control. The easiest way out is to 
keep two or three packets of P.B.I. Full Standard Pest Control 
materials in the garden shed. The price will be very light, and 
you will have a means of controlling all garden pests ready for 
immediate use.All these pest control materials are identical with 
those supplied to commercial growers, who insist on the highest 
technical standards. The small sizes are in sprinkler-top tins. 
BORDEAUX POWDER. for potato and tomato blight. 
Small size 9d, | Ib. size 2'-. 
DERASIFT DERRIS DUST. 
Small size 9d., | Ib. size 2/3. 
DESTROMITE 4% NICOTINE DUST. A really powerful 
killer. Small size 1/3, | Ib. size 3/6. 
From Seed: and Ir 


For aphis and fly generally. 





gers. 


FULL STANDAR 
INSECTICIDES 


\ PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES LTD., Waltham Abbey, ESSEX 
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FARMING NOTES 





EXTRA RATIONS 


OT all the farm workers who are 
N entitled to extra rations during 

the busy times of hay-making, 
root-hoeing and corn-harvesting are 
getting their due. They are not able 
to draw the rations direct, but applica- 
tion has to be made by employers on 
their behalf. Some employers evi- 
dently do not realise their obligations 
in this matter, and their men are going 
short of the extra tea, sugar, margarine 
and preserves that they, or rather their 
wives, really need to make up decent 
snack meals that they can take out 
with them. I have always thought it 
would be much better if the farm 
worker were treated as a responsible 
individual and allowed to draw these 
extra rations direct. I see that the 
Minister is also being stubborn about 
allowing the special cheese ration to 
a farmer’s son who contracts to work 
for his father for a weekly wage. He 
will not allow the extra cheese to 
members of a farmer’s family who, he 
says, can usually go home for a midday 
meal if they wish. But presumably 
the farmer’s son is entitled to the extra 
seasonal rations that I have just men- 
tioned. These are allowed in place of 
the canteen meals that the worker in 
heavy industry can get for himself. 


European Volunteers 


ORE Latvians, Estonians and 

Lithuanians, most of them 
young married couples, are offering 
themselves now for work on our farms. 
In each county the agricultural execu- 
tive committee has a list of those 
available through the Ministry of 
Labour, and judging by two couples 
I saw last week-end they are likely to 
make useful workers. The handicap 
is that most of them speak no English 
and have no personal belongings. This 
means that a farmer would have to 
find some furniture for them if they 
were going into an empty cottage. 
I have received a letter from a Belgian 
who says that he is horrified that 
former Italian prisoners are being 
allowed to come back to work on 
British farms. I quote what he says: 
“There are many aliens who have 
greatly suffered under the German and 
Italian occupation who would gladly 
accept work in England, where they 
have better prospects of living than in 
their own country. But they can’t get 
even a low-class work on the land in 
the British Isles. I for one should be 
glad to hear whether there are still any 
farmers in Yorkshire, Lancashire or 
Gloucestershire good enough to wel- 
come a Belgian who fought with the 
United Nations for the rights of the 
human being.” 


Linseed Straw 


FIRM of paper-makers in the 

north of England have discovered 
that they can use linseed straw, and 
they are offering £4 and £5 a ton for 
it, baled, according to the quality. 
It has to be clean and free from 
weeds, which are a serious handicap 
in processing it. As there has been 
a big increase in the acreage of linseed 
planted this year, partly because of 
the exceptionally late season, which 
made it impossible to plant all the 
grain crops intended, and partly 
because of the better contract price of 
£45 a ton for linseed offered by the 
Ministry of Food, there will be more 
linseed straw from this harvest. It is 
not suitable for feeding to stock, and 
it does not rot down well into manure 
when used as bedding, so that if the 
paper manufacturers can use linseed 
straw they are welcome to have it. 


Food Supplies 


es CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER has given some 
interesting figures showing the propor- 
tion of our food supplies that comes 
from British farms. He said that last 
year home production gave us one- 


quarter of our bread, 12 per cent. of 
our cheese, 7 per cent. of our butter, 
27 per cent. of our sugar, 36 per cent. 
of our bacon and 44 per cent. of our 
fresh meat ration. Mr. Dalton might 
have added that 100 per cent. of our 
milk supply comes from home sources 
and 100 per cent. of our potato 
supplies. Everyone can endorse his 
tribute to British agriculture as the 
greatest “ dollar-saver of all,’’ but I for 
one have an uneasy feeling that not 
nearly enough is being done at the 
present time to increase, or even main- 
tain, the production from British 
farms. Are we getting all the feeding- 
stuffs we could from South America? 
Given more feeding-stuffs, our farmers 
could at least double the output of 
bacon from home sources next year, 
and into the bargain let the housewife 
have- a recognisable ration of fresh 
eggs. 


Tillage Acreages 


VERY farmer in the land will hear 
soon, if he has not already heard, 
how much grain he is expected to 
cultivate for tillage crops for the 1948 
harvest. It does not seem to be certain 
yet whether the Government will 
insist on definite acreages of wheat and 
potatoes to the extent of serving com- 
pulsory cropping directions, but Mr. 
Tom Williams has declared his hope 
that the tillage acreage as a whole will 
be kept near the 10,000,000 mark next 
year. I know that many farmers who 
have not deep fertile land will want to 
escape the obligation of growing a full 
acreage of potatoes again next year. 
The earlies lifted in July gave rather 
disappointing yields. The rains came 
too late to swell the tubers while the 
price stood at a reasonably attractive 
figure. Now that the guaranteed price 
has fallen there is a bigger tonnage. 
The tubers have swelled and the 
farmer has to decide whether he should 
make at least a start at potato-lifting 
now before all have to get busy with 
the corn harvest or let the potatoes 
stay and take the lower main crop 
price in September or later. 


American Help 


O fewer than 18,500,000 tons of 
food have been shipped from the 
United States in the past year, and 
America, which has again the promise 
of a good harvest, is arranging to con- 
tinue shipments on a large scale. 
Cereals amounted to more than 
15,000,000 tons and much has gone to 
the countries in Europe that were in 
ordinary times self-supporting in grain. 
They cannot find precious dollars to 
meet limitless bills, and it has become 
more important than ever that agri- 
culture in Germany and the other 
wrecked countries should speedily be 
established on a highly productive 
scale. 

The sooner these countries get 
back to their normal food production 
the sooner will the United States be 
relieved of the present special responsi- 
bility she carries and the sooner we in 
Britain shall be able to make ends 
meet. We have no surplus food of our 
own with which to feed the Germans; 
we can supply them only in conjunc- 
tion with the Americans, and that 
means dollars that we can ill afford. 
Britain cannot perhaps do much to 
help the devastated countries to help 
themselves, but it is good news that in 
addition to shipping food to Germany 
the Americans are this year shipping 
160,000 tons of nitrogen, which is 
being produced in plants under Army 
control, independent of ordinary com- 
mercial supplies. If the German 
farmer can get sufficient nitrogen and 
phosphate he should, with the potash 
fertilisers produced in Germany, be 
able to re-build the fertility of his soil 
so that he can grow full crops and 
supply considerably greater quantities 
of produce and grain to the indus- 
trial cities. CINCINNATUS. 























ESTATE MARKET 








RE-INVESTMENT OF 
SALES PROCEEDS 


HE question is often asked, 
after the realisation of some 
country estate for a very large 
sum, ‘“‘ What will the vendor do with 
the money?” As often, the answer has 
already been given, in so far as an 
appreciable part of the capital is con- 
cerned, by the assessors and collectors 
of death duties. Even so, there remains 
sometimes a substantial sum, which, 
whether it all passes into one person’s 
possession or is divided among a 
number of beneficiaries, may raise 
rather urgently the problem of 
re-investment. 

For many months past all sorts 
of industrial concerns have been the 
subject of issue for public subscrip- 
tion, and probably these have received 
attention from some of the vendor 
interests in landed property. Those 
who preferred to put the money 
derived from the sale of one kind of 
real property into another seem to 
have turned to urban premises, and in 
doing so they have been competing 
with powerful purchasing bodies, such 
as the insurance companies. Multiple 
trading companies can usually be 
relied on to outbid any ordinary 
investor when circumstances bring 
their premises into the market, and 
perpetual corporations have, in recent 
years, put some of their funds into the 
purchase of seaside and market town 
shops, which are then leased to old- 
established and progressive firms. 


£500,000 LONDON SALE 

F one accepts the agency assertions 

that this or that property has 
realised something “‘in the neighbour- 
hood of” it may be anything from 
£100,000 upwards, Central London 
premises have in the last 12 months 
changed hands for roundly £6,000,000. 
One of the latest sales is that effected 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
who have negotiated a £500,000 deal 
in High Holborn by disposing of 
Princeton House, This fine structure, 
on a site belonging to the Drapers’ 
Company, was completed about seven 
years ago, the architect being Mr. 
Gordon Jeeves, F.R.1.B.A. It con- 
tains a couple of acres of floor space, 
and at present is occupied by the 
Ministry of Works. The buyers are an 
assurance company. 

Premises in the Strand, and 
within a mile or so of Oxford Circus, 
are especially in demand of late. It is 
said, and few will dissent from the 
opinion, that much of the Oxford 
Street frontage is most unworthily 
held, seeing how important that 
thoroughfare has been for high-class 


shopping. No doubt there is scope for’ 


rebuilding, as there is in a good many 
other notable streets, but nobody 
would be bold enough to forecast 
when such building will be practicable. 


WIMBORNE HOUSE TO BE 
SOLD 

ENRY BENNETT, the Earl of 
Arlington of the Cabal in 1681, 

was rewarded for his peculiar services 
by the grant from Charles II of part of 
the Green Park as the site of a resi- 
dence. He built what he called Goring 
House there, the first of a series of 
Town houses at that point, all of 
which attracted owners who enjoyed 
social or political distinction. Wim- 
borne House was formed in the 18th 
century by the joining of two small 
properties on the Green Park side, and 
in the course of time an enlargement 
of the house gave it a frontage to 
Arlington Street. When the Duke of 
Beaufort held the house early last 
century he named it Beaufort House, 
and it was renamed Hamilton House 
while the Duke of Hamilton occupied 
it. The first Lord Wimborne bought 
the property about 80 years ago, and 


he changed its name to Wimborne 
House. The frontages to Arlington 
Street and the Green Park are each 
roundly 80 feet, and the site area is 
22,200 square feet. The emphasis laid 
on these dimensions, and the vendors’ 
statement that it is “suitable for 
re-development’’, point to further 
changes in Arlington Street. Wim- 
borne House is next door to the Ritz 
Hotel, and almost opposite Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons’ great modern 
block of offices. Messrs. Alfred Savill 
and Sons and Messrs. Collins and 
Collins are expected to offer it a few 
weeks hence. 


LORD ROTHERWICK’S 
HAMPSHIRE LAND 

IDDLESEX COUNTY COUN- 

CIL recently purchased Tylney 
Hall, near Basingstoke, from Lord 
Rotherwick. He has now decided to 
sell the remaining portions of the 
estate, and approximately 3,260 acres 
will be submitted localiy at an early 
date by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The rivers Whitewater, 
Loddon and Lyde flow through or 
along the land. Three of the 15 large 
farms are in hand, including the home 
farm of 413 acres, which for 10 years 
or more has been the home of the 
Tylney attested herd of Guernseys. 
There are village freeholds in Rother- 
wick, Hook and Newnham, and three 
houses of a superior type, among them 
The Old Rectory. A great quantity of 
oak and other timber is growing on the 
650 acres of sporting woodland. 

Glynleigh, a modernised house in 
74 acres, and the rest of the estate, 
altogether about 325 acres, near 
Pevensey, and five or six miles from 
Eastbourne, will come under the 
hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. A. Burtenshaw and 
Son, in September, as a whole or in 
lots. Long ago there was a nunnery 
on the property, and traces of it are 
still visible. Part of the land is a 
dairy-and mixed holding of 126 acres, 
called New Barn Farm. 


AN AGENCY LULL 

Omany auctions have been cancelled 

owing to private sales almost as 
soon as the properties were put into 
the market, and so many postpone- 
ments until the autumn have been 
announced, that the rest of August 
seems likely to be very quiet. The 
majority of the leading agents will 
welcome a breathing-space after the 
unprecedented activity of the last few 
months. Let no would-be buyer or 
vendor suppose, however, that this 
need prevent him from effectively 
engaging in property transactions in 
the next few weeks. The quieter 
things are in August and September 
the better the prospects of a renewal 
of full pressure in the rest of the year. 


“GOING ... GOING... GONE”’ 
NLY the regular frequenters of 
auction rooms seem to know that, 

whatever may formerly havehappened, 

it is quite exceptional for an auc- 
tioneer to preface the fall of the ham- 
mer with the words “Going, going, 
gone,”’ and thus a widely circulated 
report of a recent incident at a West of 

England auction lost some of its 

meaning. The incident was the break- 

ing down of the floor of a room in a 

house where furniture was being sold. 

In many houses dry rot has probably 

made the moving of heavy furniture 

arisky process. So long as the articles 
are undisturbed, floor weakness may 
not be revealed. When tons of 


books, a piano and other weighty 
objects are shifted it may be desirable 
to watch pretty closely for signs of 
structural strain, especially if the 
houses have suffered from bombing. 
ARBITER 
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cep Wy, Grass! 


The great thing about Electric Fenc- 
ing is that stock can be quickly and 
cheaply enclosed on pasture, or kept 
off grass or other crops which require 
protection. For rotational or strip 
grazing this method of fencing has no 
equal. Thousands of acres are being 
put back to grass, and the Wolseley 
Electric Fencer will solve many fenc- 
ing problems consequent upon the 
scarcity and high cost 

of farm labour. 


£7 14s. Od. 


excluding battery and 
insulators 





ee 


(Also all Standard Acces- 
sories and the ‘‘Westric”’ 
Charger for charging 
fencer, car and motor- 
cycle batteries) 


wie 


WOLSELEY 
SHEEP SHEARING 
MACHINE CO. LTD. 

WITTON, 
BIRMINGHAM 6 


Telephone: EASt 0435-8 
Telegrams : Shearing, 
’Phone, B’ham. 














For Hygienic Cow Houses— 
MARLEY BUILDINGS 


Marley cow houses are built of standard components and are 
simply constructed by local labour. The height to the eaves 
can be varied to suit requirements, the span is variable from 
15ft. to 32ft., and the buildings can be of any length in multiples 
of 1oft. 6in. For full particulars of Marley precast concrete 
buildings for farms and market gardens, please send a postcard. 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 
SCOTTISH OFFICE: Cadder, Bishopbriggs, Near Glasgow. Bishopbriggs 493/4 
WORKS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY M.a.19 
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@ Scotch tweed, plaid for the overcoat. check for the 
jacket, both in rainbow colours with a pale green for 
the skirt and the facings on the coat. Reville 














Violet-blue frieze travel coat with epaulette tabs, 
rounded shoulder padding, tight cuffs and double 
seaming high-lighting the curve of the sleeve. The 


buttons are oxidised silver. Windsmoor 





Photographs by Country LiFe Studio. 


WEEDS, especially the coating tweeds, get gayer and 

gayer, and the bright clear colours look very well made up 

as straight travel coats with plain facings, or as those with 
voluminous folds in the back. Big plaids mix vigorous colouxs, 
together with a great deal of lime green and turquoise blue used 
for backgrounds. The friezes and the self-herringbone weaves 
are nearly as bright—-violet-blue, a deep rich tone of jade and 
a yellow that is nearly tangerine are favourites, and these coats 
make a glorious splash of colour over the neat tailor-mades and 
the even neater coat-frocks in bracken brown or dark grey that 
are worn underneath. Felt hats are dark and plain (black, nigger 
brown, or a deep shade of green or blue), and are shaped like a 
riding hat or homburg. 

Darker coats are smartest when they are dice-checked in 
thick tweed in black and grey and worn over a frock or suit of 
brilliant colour. Some interesting new materials are being 
launched for the autumn for these frocks—jerseys that tailor like 
a suiting and are as fine and taut, and the crépe tweeds of 
Gardiner’s of Selkirk that are as easy to make up as a thick pure 
silk and as easy to wear. Some striped jerseys appeared for some 
of the smartest frocks in the autumn collections, and thick flecked 
tweed jerseys for excellent cardigan suits, jerseys that were 
tailored as trimly as a suiting and, being absolutely uncrushable, 
prove admirable travellers. The gossamer tweeds woven by hand 
in the Shetlands and in Skye are quite lovely, and for these all 
kinds of bright colours are used and mixed in the liveliest way. 
The islanders are using a clear sky-blue and a bright pale crottal 
brown most effectively for flecked and basket weaves, a lot of 
coral red with jade greens for the checks, and apricot with 
heather purples. Those going north will do well to take their 
coupons with them. 

The new Movgashel winter weave which is 50 per cent. wool 
and 50 per cent. rayon, an answer to the plea to eke out supplies 
of wool, has already been shown in some of the big wholesalers’ 
collections. It has a weave like a hopsack, a matt surface and 
comes in a most attractive range of colours that includes a roval 

(Continued on page 250) 
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or country 
and town wear 


The Autumn 


Tailor-made 
in quality 


T weeds 


in the Speciality Salons at 


Dena 


An example from 
the range of new 
models in fine 
Herringbone 
designs 
Autumn Shades 


£35: 7:0 


Sizes 38, 40, 42,44 











: (18 coupons) 
M. & S. HAAR, LTD., 24-30 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
‘4 
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LA Reliable 
(Neiee 


Epi young Society 
mother-to-be does 
not want to lose any of 
her accustomed elegance 
while she is awaiting 
the arrival of her baby. 
By wearing White House 
(Barri) models, she will 
be assured of a smart 
appearance the whole 
time. 


This very charming jum- 
per-suit is in black moss 
crepe, with oxydised and 
gold embroidered motif. 


Illustrated catalogue of maternity 
j models sent free on request 


THE WHITE 
HOUSE [TD 


tINEN SPECIALISTS 





51, New Bond Street, London, W.! Leathercraft 


(Telephone: Mayfair 5473) 42 Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 2673 
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blue, turquoise, a pink brick and a clear 
rich crimson. It has a resilient texture 
that really is creaseless, and feels soft and 
warm. It makes up into youthful dresses 
with gathered skirts and plain square- 
necked tops, into hip-length house 
jackets for the winter and strong slacks 
tailored like a man’s. 

Sweaters mostly have shallow 
shoulder yokes with bound edges at the 
neck and sleeves, and are form-fitting. 
A few are in cashmere, but more in fine 
wool. Perhaps the prettiest are the ones 
with a single row of cable-stitch marking 
the yoke, or with an inset of three rows 
of vertical cable-stitch knitted into the 
centre of the round neck. Cardigans 
match and have the same flat, bound 
edges. A few thick wool fishermen’s 
sweaters are also being shown for ski-ing 
later on and for yachting in the holidays. 
Many of the Fair Isles and Shetland 
sweaters are hip-length and made to be 
worn pulled over the top of the skirt. 

New weaves and bright colours were 
featured at the showing of holiday clothes 
held at the International Wool Secre- 
tariat. Wool jersey swim suits were 
printed all over with masses of tiny 
flowers, shirts in really loud tartans and 
plaids were teamed with vivid coloured 
frieze—or gathered jersey—skirts, or 
both shirt and skirt were in the plaid, 
with a smaller design used for the skirt, 
which is full with deep pleats all round, 
mid-calf length, and has a deep tight belt. 
Dorville have designed a wonderful sports 


jacket, almost knee-length, with deep pleats in the back below the waist, 
The material is a thick, finely-ribbed jersey, 
colour the deep violet-blue that is to be one of the leading shades for 
Izod’s tennis dress featured one of the new weaves, a per- 
manised ivory woollen especially created for sports by James Tankard. 
This has the look of and hangs like a fine suiting, washes well, does not 
crease, and the outfit with inverted pleats in front of the shorts and in 


held by a half belt. 


autumn. 


the back of the shirt was very chic. The 
the arm. Fine woollens, washable and no 
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Munro cardigan in fine ribs with double seaming 
and a v-shaped neckline 


the 
a half belt at the back. 


that button on. 


top was cut to cover the top of dull ones. 


n-shrinkable, were shown made 


squared with a quill for a trimming. 
Aquascutum have the fashionable deep arm-holes and are gathered into 
There are slacks to match in the same 
shower-proof West-of-England suiting. Waterproofs in rubberised silk 
come in bright shades—old rose, jade green and deep blue, with hoods 
Scarlet cotton gabardine water proofs are lined with 
bright plaid, and umbrellas are equally vivid. Rainy days will not be 





up as checked slack suits and three-piece 
play suits, some plain, others printed all 
over with a multitude of tiny gay 
blossoms. Face-cloth slacks by Louis 
London looked well with a plain skirt in 
a pin-striped red and cream weave, fine 
as a delaine. 

The prettiest hats at the combined 
showing by the Associated Millinery 
Designers of London were the ones with 
widish drooping brims, reminiscent of 
pictures of the Cavaliers, with feathers 
laid across the brim. This is a very 
pretty line for the cape-like coats with 
their deep arm-holes, big sleeves and full 
backs, for the drooping curve of the hats 
is reflected again on the rounded shoulder 
line. New colours shown for the autumn 
included tangerine and warm browns, as 
well as burnt umber and clay red. The 
hats all fitted well on to the crown of the 
head, and while the tendency was for 
them to be still placed well on the back, 
there were quite a number of sailors with 
Breton brims that were worn dead 
straight on top of the head. Berets 
tended to be large and pulled out to show 
off a profile. A tricorne worn on the back 
of the head was charming, tied on 
with a veil over the face. 

For travelling, the muffin berets in 
felt or leather are easily the first 
choice. These hats are very adaptable 
and suit most faces and most coiffures. 
Scotts of Bond Street have their first 
autumn felts—sailors with brims that 
curve gently upwards and are often 
Showerproof suiting coats at 











P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 
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CROSSWORD No. 912 


Solution 
closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 912, Country LIFE, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, August 7, 1947. 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a 
2-10, 








No. 5iI—SMOCKED FROCK 
from leading Fashion Houses or 
7, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
LI LLA Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.|l. "Phone: VIC 7751 
Write with (2$d.) for CatalogueM 9 
WHOLESALE 


LILLA SMOCKS LTD. 
7, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.! 























N ps re nner en 25. No alteration needed in the setting (4) 
ibidamnlai esas 26. Head or heart, it may come from each (4) 
EES ESE ere Coe eee LR EER Oe Fee 








ACROSS 
1. Such a bore! If only his anecdotes were, 
too! (11) 
9. The combat area enlarged (5) 
10. Vain lures (anagr.) (9) 
11. Verse can be written in this and this in 
verse (4) 
Irritating creatures (5) 
Mary’s were seven (4) 
The Orinoco has what the Amazon hasn’t (5) 
He will not be properly equipped without a 
blue pencil (6) 
“Anon they move 
“In perfect phalanx to the —— mood 
“Of flutes and soft recorders.’’—Milton (6) 
Colour out of cuttle-fish (5) 
“The call of the running 
“Ts a wild call and a clear call.”’ 
—John Masefield (4) 







12. 
13. 
16. 
17. 






19. 


20. 
22. 





23. 
24. 


Is or are airborne (5) 
Anagram of 2 down (4) 
27. It took up a lot of space in the house (5, 4) 
28. After all this had a welcome sound (5) 

. Mr. Coward’s contradictory taste (11) 


°. 





DOWN 

They can make us listen (8) 

- Acomfortable place in the country (4) 

. March wind, perhaps (11, 4) 

. The jersey makers (8, 7) 

. They received reports of deaths long before 

the newspapers (4) 

London terminus 

estate (6) 

7. The deuce, one must in all fairness ! (4, 9) 

8. Stuffy barracks? (5, 8) 

14 and 15. Venerable home (5, 5) 

18. Father turns up and meets another one, that 
is obvious (8) : 


on= 


a> 


6. named after a duca 








21. It may qualify two-thirds of itself (6) 













SOLUTION TO No. @9il. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 25, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1 and 5, Sherwood Forest; 9, Intermit; 10, Server; 11, Ker- 
chief; 13, Uptake; 14 and 21, Sunset; 16, Billet; 19, Air-raid; 20, Amount; 
26, Candid; 27, Rowlocks; 28, Dragon; 29, Activate; 30 and 31, Golden 
opinions. 

DOWN.—1, Sticks; Extort; 3, Worthy; 4, Olives; 6, Overpaid; 
7, Enviable; 8, Torrents; 12, Furrier; 15 and 16, Tit-bit; 17, Watchdog; 
18, Cornwall; 19, Antidote; 22, Toecap; 23, Albion; 24, Octavo; 25, Ushers. 
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The winner of Crossword No. 910 is 






Mrs. C. Wynne-Jones, 





Penmaenucha, 





Dolgelley, 
North Wales. 









“CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, S 
e-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise dis; 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; ox affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 





of in a mutilated condition 
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SLACKS 


SKIRTS SHORTS SUITS 






\SPORTS AND 
COUNTRY WEAR 

















PHILLIPS & CO. 
12, PRINCES ST., HANOVER SQ., LONDON, W.lI. 


(Wholesale only) 





























Linen to H.M. King George VI. 
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By Appointment Suppliers of 









famous for 


FINE 
LINENS 


* 


LINEN HALL, REGENT STREET, LONDON 
Also at Belfast and Liverpool 
































MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF 


FRENCH 
FABRICS & 


IN THE FABRIC HALL, ee 


SECOND FLOOR. 
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The inspiration and genius of French artistry 
is reflected in the texture and colour of every 


one of these exquisitely designed fabrics. 


VELVETS, TAFFETAS, CHIFFONS, 
BRODERIE ANGLAIS, MOSS CREPES, 
METAL BROCADES for bridal and 
evening wear, and many other 
exclusive Prints for all occasions. 


Patterns sent whenever possible 


Pattern Bureau and 
Cutting-out Service 


Telephone : READING 4411 
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The ceremony 


The 600 year old custom of the Tutti-men is still celebrated in Hungerford every Hocktide. 
commemorates the granting by John of Gaunt of free fishing rights on the River Kennet, and the free 
use of the common lands of Hungerford. From the Town Hall balcony a bellman in traditional livery 


blows a series of blasts on the historic horn, copy of the original presented by John of Gaunt. The High 
Constable, Bailiff and Tutti-men are then elected, after which the Tutti-men (armed with stout poles adorned with 
flowers and blue ribbon) proceed through the town, collecting coins from the men and kisses from the women. 


SERIES OF PICTURES SPECIALLY PAINTED FOR THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 





